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Rediscovering Jesus 


There has never been a time when, within a few months, so many 
and significant works have appeared covering the life and work 
of the world's Saviour. With a view to making your selection 
from this list the more simple, we herewith list the most important 
recent volumes on this great theme: 


The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. Dr. Morrison, editor 
The Christian Century, considers this a remarkably fine contribution 
to the place of Jesus in the continuing thought life and moral practice 
of mankind. 50). 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. Robert F. Horton. That the relation 
tween the soul an hrist is a distinct mystical experience, is the 


argument of this book. ($3.00). 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel Dickey. 
The Christian Revolution. Henry T. Hodgkin. ($2.50). 
Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. ($1.00). 


If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, of 
First Methodist Church, Evanston, places these four books in the 
noe pone attempts to give Jesus’ work a social interpretation. 
($1.60). 


($1.60). 


The Proposal of Jesus. John A. Hutton. A startling book, demanding 
that Jesus be obeyed in modern social and industrial life. ($1.50). 


Jesus Christ and The World Today. Hutchins and Rochester 
“A remarkable piece of work,” says the editor of the Nation. ($1.25) 


“Our nationa 


($1.50) 


Christ and International Life. Picton-Turberville. 
policy, both internal and external, must be Christianized!” 


Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Simkhovitch. A most success- 
ful attempt to understand Jesus’ life as related to his historical back- 
grounds. (75c). 


Jesus and Life. Joseph McFadyen. ($2.00). 
The Creative Christ. Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 


Creative Christianity. George Cross. Three other books demanding 
a social interpretation of Jesus’ teaching. ($1.50). 


Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Considered by 
many Dr. Fosdick’s most important work. ($1.50). 


The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. A fresh interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount. ($2.00). 


Rabboni. Canon Anthony C. Deane. A study of Jesus the teacher. 
1e3% h Fort Newton gives this first place in studies of this kind. 
($2.00). 


The Meaning of the Cross. Edward Grubb. Adapts the older doc- 
trine of the atonement to modern thought. ($1.50). 


What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. One of the most 
widely read religious books published in many years. (75c). 


The Man Himself. Rollin Lynde Hartt. A new work, much discussed 


pro and con, and therefore of interest. ($2.59). 
Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote Crow, editor. An 
we. collection of religious verse which has the modern tone. 
Life of Christ. Papini. The best selling religious book of 1923. ($3.50). 
The Authority of Jesus. R. Winboult Harding. ($2.00). 
The Finality of Christ. W.E. Orchard. ($1.35). 
The Universality of Christ. Bishop William Temple. 
W.S. Palmer. ($2.00). 
Our Faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
Jesus an Economic Mediator. Darby. ($1.50). 
The Greater Christ. Albert D. Belden. ($1.50). 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. R. W. Dale. 
St. Mark's Life of Jesus. Theodore H. Robinson. ($1.75). 


The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His Age. 
Thomas Walker. ($5.00). 


The Getcen of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. Adolf Deissman. 
($1.50). 


($1.25). 
Christianity and Christ. 


Davey. ($1.75). 


($1.25). 


Confronting Men with the Living Christ. John R. Mott. ($1.50). 


Note: Add 8 Cents Postage For 
Each Book Ordered 
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The fitting thing for you to do during this pre- 
Easter Season is to see that every home in your 
congregation has upon its reading table a copy of 


“The Daily Altar” 


GUIDE and inspiration to private devotion 

and family worship. Presents for each day 

in the year a theme, meditation, Scripture selec- 

tion, poem and prayer. For these hurried and 

high-tension days, when the habit of meditation 

and the custom of family prayers are all but lost. 

This beautiful book makes possible the revival 

of spiritual communion, on a practicable and in- 

spiring basis, in every home, at every bedside and 
in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett 
and Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Estimates of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful 
in the stimulation of family worship, a grace that has been a 
diminishing factor in the family life of America. It will be a great 
advantage to the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith 
and prayer can again become effective among us. And this book, 
with its excellently arranged selections for each day, will be of large 
assistance in that direction. 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great 
and growing number of problems in this eventful time, it is neces- 
sary that the quiet hour of meditation be observed as never before. 
Every aid, therefore, to thoughtfulness and prayer should be wel- 
comed, as we do this manual. 


The Presbyterian Advence: For meeting the need of those who 
would enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to 
begin, the authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 


The Central Christian Adveceate: Beautifully bound, this book with 
its tasty and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and 
care in its contents. 


The Christian Standard: 
are beyond all praise. 


The binding and make-up of the book 


The Christian Evangelist: This book is beautifully arranged, hand- 
somely bound and typographically satisfying. It should be a real 
help toward restoring the family altar. 


Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of 
fine work. It certainly provides something to grow up to. Unlike 
many books of devotion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays 
the highest respect to the intelligence of its readers. Its devotional 
spirit is pervasive. 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The 


book is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully 
bound. 


Price of the book, $1.50 im beautiful purple cloth; im full leather, $2.58. 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 


Send for a copy for yourself and call the attention of your congregation and 
your personal friends to this beautiful book. 


oO 
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Tue Curistian Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. It 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 
strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 


EDITORIAL 


in our current periodical literature. It might as well 





Another Personal Letter 


—Not an Editoral 


S IME MONTHS AGO the editor, under strong im- 
pulse of that enthusiasm which the finishing of 
an especially illuminating book inspires, rushed past 
all restraints of editorial formality and spoke aloud the 
name of the book which he had just laid down, hoping 
thereby to pass on to the readers of these pages the 
beauty and power which he had found in the volume. 
It was just a little book costing only one dollar, but 
worth far more than its weight in gold. “Religious 
Perplexities” was its title; its author, Principal L. P. 
Jacks of Oxford. The grateful response of literally 
more than a thousand readers makes it 
easier to do the same thing again. 


somewhat 
But even though 
the response had not been so prompt and so grateful 
he would find the present impulse to “tell the world” 
as irresistible as in the first instance. This time it is 
another book, also small, also purchasable for a dollar, 
also worth more than its weight in gold, also written 
by Dr. Jacks. Its title is “The Living Universe.” It 
is no part of the editor’s purpose here to tell what is 
in the book, to “review” it, to argue its thesis. All he 
desires to accomplish is to say with a presumption 
that is as ingenuous as it is earnest that this book has 
greatly helped and enlightened and inspired him and 
that he believes any person who buys it and reads it 
on the preposterous ground that the editor of The 
Christian Century personally recommends it will him- 
self be so delighted that he will find it difficult to resist 
the impulse to write out his thank you and post it 
straight to the sanctum where these words are being 
written. This man Jacks is saying things. His article 
in the February Atlantic on “Have We a Fool Proof 
Science?” is one of the most vital utterances appearing 


be taken for granted henceforth than when anything in 
the way of book or essay appears bearing the Jacks’ 
authorship, Christian Century readers will understand 
without being told that their editor is enthusiastic about 
it. With this understanding he promises not to break 
the proprieties of editorial restraint and dignity in this 
fashion soon again. 


Keep Congregationalism 
Congregational 
ORE THAN ANY OTHER TYPE of American 
M church, those groups of Christians wearing the name 
Congregational have historically conceived their primary 
allegiance in terms of the community in which they were 
established, as against some artificial and irrelevant denom- 
inational overhead organization whose interests they were 
representing in their communities. During the decade since 
the National Council met at Kansas City the denominational 
leaders have been working hard to generate the mood of 
pride and organizational loyalty for the comparative lack 
of which Congregationalism has been appreciably dis- 
dinguished from other communions. The secretarial func- 
tion has tended to take on the sort of authority long estab- 
lished in the customs of their denominational neighbors. 
With all this the conception of a denominational entity as 
something quite distinct from local congregations of Chris- 
tians, has grown more clearly defined. Headquarters have 
taken on an ecclesiastical aspect, and there has been a 
growing sense of the importance of conformity and uni- 
formity. On another page of this issue we publish a timely 
communication from Dr. Frank Dyer calling attention to 
a thoroughly un- -Congregational practice which is growing 
up, illustrative of the enmcy here seferred to. The tying 
up of local church roperty th/degiminational boards in a 
PIt-OL Othe! 291 
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fashion to make its control subject to a doctrinal interpre- 
tation is pernicious. In this opinion Dr. Dyer does not 
stand alone. He has stated the case to more than a score 
of leaders of the denomination. Their sentiments in reply 
are in substantial agreement with those of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, who says: “I doubt if any self-respecting society 
will build on the conditions laid down. If one should do so, 
and it should be dispossessed on the ground that ‘it is 
claimed’ that ‘it has departed from the faith’. ..it would 
split wide open the whole denomination in America and 
England, with the majority of forward-looking men opposed 
to the action.” In the degree in which Congregationalism 
works that vein of non-denominational public-mindedness 
which has always characterized its thought of itself, it will 
find itself making a distinctive contribution to the church 
of the future. In the degree in which it works the vein of 
“denominational loyalty” it will find itself at last in the 
barren and treasureless pocket of futility where many of 
its neighbors are. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr.'s 
Unrivalled Opportunity 


F ALL THE MAGNATES of great wealth, there 

is probably no man in America who has won the 
esteem of Christian and progressive public opinion in 
so high a degree as has Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Falling heir not alone to his father’s great financial 
power but to his sane and sincere religious feeling, the 
son has added a distinct virtue of his own, that of an 
open-minded and ardent desire to master the problem 
of humanizing industry in terms of present-day con- 
viction and aspiration. He succeeded in winning the 


confidence of our Christian leaders in social recon- 


He 


sits democratically in conference with men of the most 


struction as no other man of vast wealth has done. 


radical views, assuming an attitude of deeply honest de- 
sire to learn what they have learned, and to share to the 
extent of his no mean ability in the insights which men of 
scholarship have attained. Holding his wealth cheaply, 
as mere wealth, he holds his life’s responsibility dearly. 
He thus faces a unique opportunity to write his name 
high among the great men of his generation, whose 
greatness is not the reflection of adventitious success, 
but of a deliberately chosen way of democratic un- 
selfishness and Christian justice. This word of inter- 
pretation we have been oft prompted to utter, particu- 
larly when in the reform of the steel industry his 
policy stood out so long in contrast to the obdurate 
autocracy of Judge Gary. Mr. Rockefeller has just 
published a book, “The Personal Relation in Industry,” 
which might have been written by a member of the 
famous Interchurch commission investigating the steel 
strike of 1919. It does not go the full length to which 
in the opinion of our best leaders our reorganization of 
industry must go, but it goes far,:and it goes in the 
right direction. Its author with all his sincerity is a 
living illustration of the intense difficulty of practicing 
the Christian of life under the conditions of 
capitalistic society. If he keeps on trying, his experi- 
ence will be a constructive example of enormous value. 


way 
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What Is Happening 
On the Yangtse? 


WO MONTHS AGO The Christian Century com. 

mented upon a speech delivered before the Ameri. 
can Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai by one of the 
vice-presidents of the Admiral-Oriental steamship line. 
In that speech, which sought to align American mis. 
sionaries behind the proposals of the business men, the 
development of the patrol force maintained upon the 
Yangtse river by the United States navy was one of the 
policies for which missionary support was asked. “Being 
in business,” said this American spokesman, “it is obvious 
that we do not wish to give any offence to the Chinese 
or to use our guns unnecessarily, but it must be kept in 
mind that the Chinese government has certain treaty 
obligations to fulfill which during disordered times like 
the present it is unable to do, and in consequence we 
are obliged to protect ourselves for the time being.” 
And the speaker went ahead to tell of “the campaign 
which we are conducting at home regarding conditions 
out here in an endeavor to induce our government to 
adopt some definite policy of leadership.” This speech 
was delivered last October. Apparently, the campaign 
then under way has begun to show some results. At 
least, it has managed to resurrect Japanese suspicions 
of American intentions in the far east, which had been 
lulled by the Washington conference and the generous 
aid following the Tokio earthquake. 


Are We Building Gunboats 
for Service in China? 

HESE JAPANESE SUSPICIONS, according to 

an Associated Press dispatch, grow out of the 
report that the American navy plans to build ten new 
gunboats for service on the Yangtse river, and the 
Japanese newspapers are bold enough to state that 
these war vessels are being planned to “back up Ameri- 
can mercantile efforts to outstrip Japanese and British 
interests.” After reading the words of the spokesman 
of the American Chambers of Commerce one cannot 
greatly wonder that the Japanese should have reached 
this conclusion. The situation on the Yangtse river 
is something like this: The river itself, which roughly 
bisects the country, has often been called “China’s 
spinal cord.” In every major campaign in Chinese 
history, control of the Yangtse has been the first aim 
of the fighters. For years, a sort of an international 
naval force has been maintained on the river, ostensibly 
to protect business settlements of foreigners, mission 
stations, and the foreign-owned steamship lines. The 
largest naval forces thus maintained have been Ameti- 
During the past three years 
control of the Yangtse has assumed new worth, for 
steamships have been perfected which have been able 
to pass the gorges of the river, and so tap the immeasur- 
able wealth of China’s richest province, Szechwan. In 
the race for this new wealth, American interests have 
taken the lead. Szechwan, however, is in a state of 
perpetual civil war, and the approaches to that province 


can, British, and Japanese. 
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are likewise in disorder. To visit Chungking, the 
Szechwanese port, steamers have frequently had to run 
a gauntlet of fire. The enormous profits visualized by 
promoters have thus proved hard to grasp. And the 
American public now deserves to be told whether, in 
order to guarantee these profits, our nation is adding, 
or intends to add, to its already considerable naval force 
on the Yangtse. For if we are, we are indulging in an 
exhibition of economic imperialism in its most perni- 
cious form. 


What Are the Newspapers 
Trying to Prove? 

OST OF THE NEWSPAPERS of the United 
M States persist in referring to the present govern- 
ment of England as “Socialist” or as “Socialist-Labor.” 
The same papers have it as one of their cardinal pur- 
poses to convince the American public of the awful 
fate that lies in store for any people who commit their 
destinies to socialist keeping. One would think that 
even a superficial acquaintance with the arts of pro- 
paganda—such as at least a few of these papers may 
be suspected of possessing—would suggest the wisdom 
of stressing the labor and minimizing the socialist aspect 
of the MacDonald ministry. It is true, of course, that 
a majority of the present ministry are socialists. A 
majority of those who have voted the ticket of the 
British Labor party are probably socialists. But it is 
equally true that the official designation of the govern- 
ment is not socialist, but Jabor. Within the ranks of 
both ministry and constituency are to be found non- 
socialists. The ministry, despite heavy handicaps, is 
starting out well. It has handled its first two industrial 
crises in good temper. It is, apparently, getting along 
better with the various governments of the continent 
than did either its conservative or coalition predecessors. 
It has made an encouraging start in the colonies. There 
is at least a chance that it will make a fairly creditable 
record, especially when compared with such a minstry 
as that of Mr. Baldwin. And if it does, what will be the 
conclusions of the Americans into whose minds it has 
been incessantly pounded that Britain is now under 
socialist rule? 


Welcome to a 
Contemporary! 

ITH THE APPEARANCE of the March issue 

of the Student Challenge, the monthly pub- 
lished by the Student Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service, a new voice is heard among the religious jour- 
nals of this country. This monthly has been in exist- 
ence through a previous volume as a paper restricted 
to the affairs of the society by which it is published. 
Now it emerges as an expression of that body of Ameri- 
can college opinion which is determined to take Chris- 
tian ideals seriously. It is of interest to find that a 
journal of this character is fostered by a Christian or- 
A glance at the issue now in hand shows 
a discussion of the inner controls of campus life; the 
beginning of a discussion as to the place of fraternities ; 
a discussion of the youth movement of Europe; of the 


ganization. 
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future of foreign missions; of religious work in down- 
town sections of American cities; of books that have 
moved such a leader in social service as Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell. Even more stimulating than these is the 
article of a theological student on “Pacifism or Passiv- 
ism,” which leads to this climax: “We admit that war 
is wrong; therefore let us have done with it! Let others 
argue the merits or demerits of non-resistance, but as 
students of America, interested in the highest good of 
mankind, let us throw the challenge squarely into the 
teeth of our leaders that they must find other means 
for settling international disputes. We are through 
with war!” An editorial attacks the collegiate practise 
of conferring campus immortality upon those who have 
obtained sufficient wealth by anti-social means to erect 
memorial buildings. At a time when the American 
college is being accused of turning out a machine-made 
and hopelessly standardized product, it is encouraging 
to receive such a paper as the Student Challenge. May 
it live up to the promise of this first number! 


Excommunication and 
Outlawry 


S A RESULT of the searching thought being 
given to the war and peace issue, one fact is 
steadily emerging into prominence above all else. It is 
the fact that the power of war in its grip upon mankind 
derives chiefly from the status which war has arrogated 
to itself in the system of civilization and from which 
no intelligent and courageous effort has ever been made 
to dislodge it. War is thoroughly respectable, heroic, 
legal and holy, according to the immemorial standards 
of human society. Next to the passion of love, it is the 
great theme of romance; it has woven itself into the 
curriculum of education through a militaristic interpre- 
tation of history; it has perpetuated its prestige at the 
centers of social attention by means of monuments 
erected to its heroes under the impulses of patriotism ; 
it has rooted itself in the economic life of the nations by 
creating the assumption of its prior and major claim 
upon all tax funds; in modern times it has enormously 
enlarged its domain through the rise of the capitalistic 
state of which it has become the chief instrument; 
though breaking all laws, it is itself absolutely legal; 
and finally, though its existence means the failure of 
religion, it always receives the blessing of the church. 
War is embedded so deep in the whole psychical and 
institutional life of mankind that when its full involve- 
ment in human affairs is once clearly discerned, any 
peace plan whatsoever which leaves war in its present 
status seems utterly illusory and hopeless. Plans for 
balancing power, for arbitration, for conference, for 
cooperation, and even for judicial procedure, which 
presuppose no change of status for war itself are merely 
tinkering with a social system that can be saved only 
by being born again. Tired of the superficialities of 
mere regulation and reformation, Professor Harry F. 
Ward cries out that nothing will save the world from 
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war but the good old evangelical principle of regenera- 
tion, a genuine social experience of conversion by which 
this our greatest collective sin shall be abjured and cast 
off once for all. Once it is abjured, not by words but in 
deed and in truth, we may hope to conquer it; but so 
long as we allow it place and room in our body politic 
as a necessary and legal and holy thing, all our plans for 
regulating and reforming it are vain. Prof. John Dewey 
has never won fame or favor among orthodox Christians 
by his philosophical or social writings, but he landed 
fairly in the very center of the orthodox camp when in 
his debate with Professor Hudson he decried with im- 
patience the endless sentimentalism about “steps, steps, 
steps” toward peace, while the thing that was needed 
was a right-about-face. “No advance in human history,” 
said Professor Dewey, “that was of any great im- 
portance was ever made by taking steps along old 
lines.” This sounds like Jerry McCauley speaking at 
the Water Street mission! But listen further: “If there 
be somewhere some grinning devil that watches the 
blundering activities of man, I can imagine nothing that 
gives him more malicious satisfaction than to see 
earnest and devoted men and women taking steps, by 
improving a legal and political system that is com- 
mitted to war, to do away with war. The fallacy which 
most paralyzes human effort today is the idea that 
progress can take place by more steps in the old wrong 
direction.” 

If the Christian church, in this matter of war, would 
only take counsel of its own genius instead of allowing 
itself to be seduced by secular thinking into paths that 
wind and wind and lead nowhere, it would discover 
that it held the secret of the abolition of war in the un- 
failing Christian doctrine that sin is vanquished by 
repentance and conversion rather than by ethical cul- 
ture or reformation. The only practicable peace plan is 


the Christian “plan of salvation.” The true social gospel 
is the age-old gospel of grace, the gospel of the new 
birth, which is as potent in the realm of institutional 
sin as in the realm of individual sin. In individual con- 
version what happens is that the soul shakes itself free 

or by the grace of God is shaken free—of the love of 
sin and the tolerance of sin. There are steps enough to 


be taken after this initial experience, as all strugglers 
know, but our true spiritual guides have long since 
learned that to counsel merely the taking of steps is 
for blindness to lead the blind. Conversion in individual 
experience does not mean the attainment of moral 
security at a stroke, but it does mean that one’s sin is 
now put where it can be successfully fought—it is con- 
structively disengaged from the dominant purposes and 
passions of the soul, branded with its true name, its 
right to any inner status absolutely disavowed, and 
thus it is compelled to make its attack in the open. The 
world will be saved from the sin of war by no other 
principle than this eternal Christian gospel. Our leagues 
and our courts and our conferences, our arbitration 
treaties and our plans for whittling down armaments, 
ought to be regarded by the Christian church in pre- 
cisely the same way that we of evangelical faith have 
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regarded all schemes of personal salvation through 
methods of reform or ethical culture. We do not 
oppose them. On the contrary we favor them. But as 
we know that all schemes for personal character are 
an illusion so long as sin itself is not dealt with by an 
act of the soul which dislodges it from its inner status 
and denies its right to be even tolerated, so we should 
know with equal conviction that all plans for peace are 
illusory so long as war itself is tolerated in our body 
social as a heroic, a legal and a holy thing. Our first 
step, according to our Christian morality, is that of 
constructively casting out the evil thing, after which all 
our other steps, taken with intelligence, will carry us 
in the right direction. 

It is just here that Christianity finds itself in alliance 
with the movement for the outlawry of war. This move- 
ment is the only proposal, among the innumerable plans 
under discussion, that thrusts its appeal into the very 
genius of our Christian faith. Other plans may be 
judged by reason alone; but this proposal to de-legalize 
war, to disavow its immemorial status, to make it an 
outlaw, a criminal thing—this proposal reaches into 
that reservoir of historic Christian conviction and draws 
forth a flood of experience with which to back its ob- 
vious reasonableness. In all the world at this hour 
there is no place where the spiritual treasure of the 
church of Christ is more perilously at stake than at that 
parliamentary “table” in the United States senate on 
which lies Senator Borah’s resolution for the outlawry 
of war. The church of Christ had a similar stake in th. 
emancipation proclamation which de-legalized slavery 
Again it had a similar stake in the eighteenth amend- 
ment which de-legalized the saloon. And if it does not 
now see how its own life-principle is involved in the 
fate of Senator Borah’s resolution, it simply does not 
understand its own gospel. 

This proposal of outlawry did not spring from the 
bosom of evangelical churchmanship—to our shame be 
it said. It was first formed in the mind of a distinguished 
Jewish lawyer and through him won the support of 
statesmen like the late Secretary Knox and Senator 
torah, a social philosopher like John Dewey and a 
publicist like Raymond Robins. It makes one’s Chris- 
tian heart cry out to see Christian churches going to 
so much pains to get ballots on the thin, anemic, and 
at best but vaguely relevant Bok plan, while Mr. Levin- 
son’s great evangelical proposal for outlawry awaits a 
clear utterance of Christian public opinion before its 
senatorial sponsor takes it off the table. The really 
great thing this nation can do for peace is the simple, 
obvious, practicable, unentangling thing of announcing 
to the world that henceforth the United States holds 
war to be a crime, and inviting all enlightened nations 
to join us in a similar declaration and to cooperate 
with us in establishing a court at which all cases in 
dispute between nations will be tried and settled under 
a code of international law whose basic statute shall 
put war outside the pale of law. 

And though the organized Christian church may not 
claim the honor of being the channel through which 
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this proposal first found expression, there yet remains 
the priceless opportunity of bringing to pass its realiza- 
tion. The Christian church holds the key of world 
peace. It holds the key of peace because it holds the 
key of successful war. It is unthinkable that western 
civilization could brew another war if it knew the sup- 
port of religion would not be forthcoming. Religion 
has kept war alive. It was the cloak of religion thrown 
over their cause that made Germans and Frenchmen 
and Englishmen and Americans willing to go forth to 
die in the last war. Religion divided the very body of 
God. Let the church now say to the state: You must 
not expect our blessing upon the next war. We now 
know that war is a condition which religion cannot 
bless. Our blessing is a falsehood. If we fling over 
war the cloak which religion wears, it is not until re- 
ligion has abandoned its folds. If we use our words 
of faith and courage for the morale of warfare, they 
are empty of all religion when they pass our lips. If 
we loan yeu our ministry and our priesthood, they may 
carry the prestige and illusion of religion, but religion 
tself refuses to go with them. If we open our church 
buildings and put our Christian agencies at the dis- 
oosal of war, they are dechristianized at its touch. We 
cannot play this false game again! We can make no 
place for Mars at the Lord’s table! War is excommuni- 
ate! We will not bless war again! 

Let the church excommunicate war and the state will 
outlaw war! 


The Future of the Near East 
Relief 


HE NEAR EAST RELIEF has written a new page 


in the story of international philanthropy. Working 
almost continuously under pressure of events that could not 
be controlled, the men and women who have saved lives by 
the million in Bible lands deserve well at the hands of all 
Christians. When, years hence, the full record is disclosed 
of the way in which American workers, most of them vol- 
unteers, have fed and clothed millions, housed hundreds of 
thousands, educated almost equal numbers, and even, under 
appalling handicaps, transported entire populations to places 
of refuge, emotion is likely to be divided between admira- 
tion and doubt as to the possibility of such a tale. Of ail 
the causes that America has been exhorted to support in 
the years following the war, that of the Near East Relief 
must be regarded as one of the most altruistic and most 
worthy. 

Of the 150,000 children who have been under the care of 
the Near East Relief, there are at present between fifty and 
sixty thousand in orphanages, with a considerably smaller 
number cared for by supplementary help. Several thou- 
sands of the older orphans have already received such 
instruction that they are maintaining themselves, and other 
thousands of younger children have been placed in homes 
which do not require any increase in their income in order 
to maintain the additional members of the family. The 
care of these thousands of children must remain a burden 
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upon the heart of America, for no other source of support 
for them is in sight. Several of the Balkan peoples have 
done magnificently in ministering to the refugees who have 
fled to them, but such assistance is necessarily far from 
sufficient for the needs of all these thousands. 


Unexpectedly, The Christian Century has become some- 
thing of a storm-center for the discussion of near east 
affairs, both as to the Relief and the work of the mission 
boards in Asia Minor. There are still aspects of these 
matters that need scrutiny. But the fundamental problem 
that is arising out of all the discussion and counter-discus- 
sion is this: How shall the task of child care and nurture 
which has been begun in the near east be carried to its 
proper completion? And how shall the example of interna- 
tional good will already set be conserved? Every church 
that has opened its doors to the appeals of Near East Relief, 
and every American who has contributed to the millions 
that have been expended by this agency, has an interest in 
the answer. It is time that the Christian forces of the coun- 
try were beginning soberly to consider it. 

It is the conviction of The Christian Century that these 
children of the near east furnish not so much a temporary 
duty but a continuing opportunity for the Christians of 
America. It might be possible to continue to feed and train 
them in a tapering-off manner that would, in ten or fifteen 
years, leave the problem of the near east not essentially 
changed from what it was when the Near East Relief began 
operations. Or, for that matter, from what it has been for 
But, building on the foundation of good will laid 
by this organization, it now seems possible to establish a per- 
manent enterprise, devoted to the inculcation of new and 
more generous ideas and ideals. This, it seems to us, is the 
better part. To do this, some readjustments in organization 
are necessary. Four possible administrations for such a per- 
manent work have been suggested. 


centuries. 


It has been suggested that the mission boards that have 
worked so long in Asia Minor be asked to take over the 
present work of the Near East Relief as a going enterprise. 
No one doubts that the Presbyteridns and the American 
Board (Congregational) would make a good job of it, up 
to the limit of their resources. But we doubt whether 
either of those societies, already embarrassed to provide for 
their present work, would welcome this addition to their 
responsibilities. And, in all candor, it is highly doubtful 
that the public at large could be counted on to add to 
denominational funds enough to make anything like an 
adequate continuation of this work possible. 

Some would have an interdenominational body take charge. 
Let the Federal Council of Churches, or the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, they say, step in and 
assume control. The latter must be dropped from consid- 
eration unless it is to be asked to change its entire status 
and assume administrative functions. Even then, as an 
association, not of churches, but of the missionary agencies, 
the Foreign Missions Conference hardly seems close enough 
to the supporting constituencies to make its administration 
easy. The Federal Council comes nearer to being a possi- 
bility, but the officers of that body would be the first to 
question the wisdom of devoting its strength to the neces- 
sary work of money-raising that this responsibility would 
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entail, and it would be hard to assume such a task as this 
without having it divert attention from other, and impor- 
tant, phases of the work of the Council. 

Then there is the possibility of creating a new interde- 
nominational or interchurch organization for this one pur- 
pose. It is fortunate that the Near East Relief has not been 
organically related to the churches, because this has made 
possible some secular support that would not otherwise 
have been available, and some churches have proved ready 
to get behind an existing undenominational work which 
would not have gone into an organic interchurch movement. 
The attempt now to build a new and avowedly interchurch 
agency would be fraught with great difficulties. It might 
be done, but probably only at the cost of a large part of 
the present work in the near east. 

All things considered, the most promising course would 
seem to be a continuation of the work of the Near East 
Relief, which has already displayed constructive vision in 
its orphanage and home-placing work; its industrial and 
educational program; its choice of workers with a mission- 
ary ideal; its securing of support from church leaders, both 
in America and the near east. But, if this is to happen, sev- 
eral adjustments in the enterprise as it now stands will be 
necessary. 

There must be an immediate and public recognition of 
the task as a permanent and constructive one. The Ameri- 
can people must be given to understand that they are not 
being asked merely to contribute for a few more years until 
the danger of death is removed from a hundred thousand 
children or so, but that they are being asked to support a 
continuing process of education, whereby the age-long prob- 
lem of the near east is being attacked by the formation of 
new habits of thought and new forms of living. The pub- 
licity of the movement must be shifted from the emotional 

and sometimes super-emotional—appeal to a study of the 
actual social facts. The program must be shifted from one 
of protection, involving children by the hundred thousand, 
to one of equipment for Christian living, involving a much 
smaller number. 

The name should be changed. At least the “relief” part 
of it should be dropped. Some name should be adopted 
that would openly avow this as a Christian and missionary 
organization. There is more than nomenclature bound up 
in this requirement. With the change in name and purpose 
there should go a change in control. The board of trustees 
of the movement should become more nearly representative 
The Near East Relief is re- 
ported to have made a beginning recently toward closer rela- 


of the church constituencies. 


tions with the churches, by means of advisory committees. 
While the effort should be made 
to retain all the support possible from secular, Catholic and 
Jewish sources, and no discrimination should ever be at- 


But this is not enough. 


tempted in the ministrations of the organization because of 
the religious background of any of the children, still there 
should be a clear and frank avowal, attested by a changed 
control, that will make the religious classification of the effort 
beyond mistake. 

The only hope for securing the sort of an enterprise that 
the near eastern situation demands is through the most gener- 
ous cooperation on the part of all concerned. The present 
leaders of the Near East Relief must show themselves ready 
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to adapt their plans to the requirements of the situation; the 
various denominations that have supported the past efforts 
must stand ready to finance this new, interdenominational 
effort; the missions that have seen so much of their work 
in the near east destroyed must return vigorously to the help 
of this hopeful new beginning. But unless something of 
this nature is done, any strongly constructive Christian work 
will rapidly fade out, and the churches will have shown 
themselves as impotent to deal with the problems of this 
desperately needy part of the world as have the diplomats, 
An immediate reappraisal and readjustment is required. 


Things Forgot 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WALKED ONE DAY along the street in the City 

where I reside, and there came along through the 
street a High Powered Car that looked as if it belonged 
to a Prosperous Man. And it ran up to the curb, and 
the man who drave it jumped out. 

And he grasped my hand, and he said, I cannot pass 
by without stopping to thank thee for the Letter thou 
didst send me. For indeed it came at a time when a 
Word of Cheer was somewhat more than welcome. For 
the misfortune that had come to me was great, and it 
seemed to me that my friends were few, if indeed I 
had any. 

And he held my hand and shook it warmly. 

And I inquired, saying, Where dwellest thou? 

And he said, I dwell in a city about Fifty Miles from 
here, and I am doing well. And today I have business 
in the Big Town, and I saw thee as I drave through. 
And now, behold, I surely remember the good thy 
letter did me. 

And I said, Give me, I pray thee, thy Business Card, 
that I may remember thy present Address and Occu- 
pation. 

And he felt in his Pocket, and said, I have none; but 
we shall not forget each other; and if thou shalt ever 
need a friend, call on me. 

And now I would give the fourth part of a shekel to 
know who he was, and what it was I did for him. 

And this hath happened unto me in like form once 
or twice before. I said a kind word and passed on and 
forgot it. So little did it cost me that I treasured no 
memory of it. But later I found that it had lodged in 
the breast of some one who needed it, and was cherished 
there. 

And when I know things like these, and think how 
kind words cost little, and letters of sympathy or cheer 
cost but a loving thought and a postage stamp, I wonder 
that I do not do such things more often. 

And I remember the bewilderment of those who in- 
quire, Lord, when saw we thee a stranger and took thee 
in? Or naked and clothed thee? 

And I know that some folk are going to heaven for 
things they have forgot. 

And it would appear that the thing I did that brought 
me this Great Gratitude cost me Two Cents. 
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Through 


By Hubert 


HE SMOKING COMPARTMENT is crowded. 

The leisurely smoke of a dozen philosophers blends 
in an impenetrable haze. A full day ahead, and Burne- 
Jones’ “Memorials” to read. I am in the midst of a whim- 
sical conversation between Burne-Jones and his friend, 
Dr. Evans. I hear the great artist: 

“Here’s this rickety old macrocosm of a world—full of 
maladies and evil humors, purblind, decrepit, paralytic, 
stumbling and staggering along through a welter of thick 
mud where she can only just see to take her next step to- 
ward nowhere by the ‘wan waters’ in the puddles. Poor 
old thing! What does she know of beauty or truth, or love, 
or God? She has heard tell of such things, but where are 
they for her? If she did but know! If she did but know!” 

If she did but know! At this point I became aware of 
my seat mate. He breaks in with a strident, “You don’t 
say!” 

“Yeah, the real stuff... .none of your bootleg poison... . 
and only ten dollars.” 

“You're right! A fellow can get just what he wants in 
this little old land of liberty, if he’s got the long green 
and knows the ropes.” 

Respectful silence. The salesman for Milwaukee soap 
seems very certain. A man of conviction and experience. 
A man of authority. His waistcoat is decked out with a 
full line of fraternal jewelry. The lapel of his coat is 
resplendent with a diamond-studded badge. He belongs— 
no shadow of doubt about it. I close my book. Important 
natters are up for final settlement. We listen, in awe, to 
the Milwaukee sage. He leads the conversation into a 
fresh channel. 

“Huh, France’s doing what she ought to have done a 
long time ago. Showing these damned Huns where they 
stack up. I'll tell you boys, the old war ended too soon. 
We should have walked right into Berlin! Give ’em a 
dose of their own medicine.” 

Another tunes in. He is a spare youth who has been 
sitting quietly in the corner. He wears an indulgent smile. 

“Pardon, sir, but you have it right. I know. I ama 
Frenchman. Four years and seven months I served my 
country. I know and I can speak. France takes the Ruhr 
because it is necessary. Germany must be crushed. There 
is no alternative. The Ruhr is the final link in the chain. 
Germany will die.” 

Here is a man who knows. We listen in breathless 
agreement. He warms to his theme. 

“We have them where we want them. 
we will wring it!” 

“That’s right!” 
killers.” 

France expands. “No! No! We are not taught to hate 
Germany. We just hate ’em. Born in us.” 

“In America long?” inquires Milwaukee. 

“A year. Now for home. Back to France.” 

“Like America?” 

“Yes. Yes. Wonderful. 


By the neck. And 


pipes up Milwaukee, “those dirty baby 


Your mountains. Your cities. 


the Haze 


C. Herring 


Everything marvellous—all except the south. I don’t like 
the south. Too many niggers!” 

“You're right,” affirms Milwaukee. 

“You bet your sweet life,” squeaks Akron. 

Very mildly I suggest that the Germans share this feel- 
ing in Bingen and Mainz and Wiesbaden. They are quite 
emphatic about it....“entirely too many—niggers !” 

“Good enough for them,” rebukes France with heat. 
“You Americans are too soft. You make everything easy. 
Your electric chair—for example. You take a murderer, 
and gently and painlessly kill him. Zip, and all is over. 
We guillotine our criminals. We keep them in terror for 
weeks. Why—” 

A dramatic pause. 

“one of our French scientists has discovered that a 
man’s brain continues to suffer tortures after he is beheaded. 
That’s what I call punishment !” 

He fairly glows with pride. 

“Isn’t that nice?” I ask. Very humbly. 

“By God, you’re right, Mr. Frenchman!” announces the 
American Legion from its temporary headquarters on the 
corner wash bowl. “There’s been too much milk and water 
nonsense. Let ’em have the Ruhr. Let ’em go to Berlin. 
You French know. We who fought over there know. 
Damn these lily-livered, slobbering pacifists.” 

In the meantime the red-faced train conductor has joined 
the circle. His ample bulk fills the doorway. His rotundity 
is framed by the flapping green curtain. His eyes fairly 
pop. He glares over his half-spectacles, which have slid 
well down his Teutonic nose. 

It is too much for him. He explodes. 

“Those French will get theirs good and plenty....you 
mark my words... .it was Wall Street’s war... .but we're 
out of it....you'll see.... all right... .all right.” 

We laugh. It does not help. His red face is tinged with 
purple. He cannot speak. He takes refuge in the washbowl. 
He fills it with water. His great bulk creaks as he bends. 
Dashes water on his face. Splutters through the soap suds. 

“the dirty skunks....they’ll wish they had never 
started this Ruhr business. ...they can’t kill Germany.... 
one German bare-handed is worth any Frenchman with a 
machine gun....mark me... .you’ll see.” 

Out he goes. 

“Aufwiedersehen, old sauerkraut,” France calls out. 

Incoherent splutterings are heard from the other side of 
the curtain. He is gone. 

“He should be reported,” solemnly affirms the American 
Legion. 

“You're right,” agrees Milwaukee. 

“Absolutely,” unites the chorus. 
cago. Tulsa. 


Akron. South Chi- 


* * * * 


“Say, George, open a window, will you, and let a little of 
this smoke out? We're smothering.” 

George opens the window. 

It helps—a bit. 
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But the Haze is not localized. 

It is not confined to this smoking compartment. 

The Haze is stifling the world. “This rickety old macro- 
cosm of a world—stumbling through a welter of thick 
mud.” 

* * * * 

Conversation ebbs. My mind wanders to a scene a few 
weeks back. I can hear— 

“The swine!” 

We sat in a side street restaurant near the Place de 
‘Opera. My companion was a young Frenchman. He was 
anaemic, foreshortened, vitriolic. He had earned these 
qualities. He had seen terrific service. And six months in 
a German prison. He knew. 

“The swine!” He coughed. It tore him. 
the cough. 

“God, we'll crush them. Until they howl for mercy... . 
and there'll be no mercy.” 

He is dead now. He has earned his white cross. He 1s 
“mort pour la France.” 

+ * * a 


He had earned 


Again I wander in mind. 

For a hundred marks the Oberkellner gave us a table near 
the stage in a Berlin varieté. We ordered our dinner. It 
was a very good dinner for very little money—American. 

The program was German. It was much appreciated by 
the crowd. 

The headliner was a monologist. He was dapper and 
His voice was oily and insinuating. 

“Ah, the Americans ! 


disgusting. 
What friends we are. They come 
They change their dollars for so many marks. They buy 
our food.... 


our wine....our goods. 


but oh, what friends we are. 


...And France. . 


..- pygmy 
race of pygmy men....we love her best of all... .how 
beautiful the love between France and England... .now 
they disagree....soon they will fight....then we will be 
neutral, until we see which is the winning side... .then 
we will jump in and help to beat the under dog!” 
“Bravo! Bravo!” came from all parts of the theatre. 


Laughter mingled with applause. 
* * . . 

Again, it is a compartment in a train crossing the valley 
of the Saar. 

‘Oh, Germany was not guilty!” 

His face flushed. There was no doubt about his con- 
He was a fine type of German intellectual, with 
academic honors, and official position. 
brucken. 


viction. 


He lives in Saar- 


“Your people talk about the atrocities, the poison gas, 
the submarine. You do not understand. You cannot. 
Our backs were against the wall. It was a war of self- 
defense against an ancient and implacable enemy. We 
knew that no fair play could be expected from France. We 
were fighting for the fatherland. 
inevitably cruel, cruel as hell. 
know.” 


It was war, and war is 
It can be no other. We 
He was silent. Gloomily his eyes followed the panorama 
from the train window. 

“See! Our valley of the Saar. 
Germans under French tyranny. 
fourteen points ? 


Six hundred thousand 
Where are your precious 
You remember Alsace-Lorraine? Here 
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is another great university in hate. We are learning. My 
God—man—” ; 

He broke off. He almost lost control. 

“Germany is sick unto death of war. Sick, oh, sicker 
than you in America can know. But....be fair... be 
honest....what can we do? France takes the Saar and 
the Rhine. Poland steals Silesia. France will grab Frank. 
fort and Essen, if England does not interfere. It ali means 
war. We will fight for our own.” 


He spoke of the Lusitania....a great blunder. Of 
Woodrow Wilson....who might have been the savior of 
the world. Of the Kaiser... .he quit....the coward... .it 


got too hot for him. 

He had his point of view. I reserved mine. 

I am not greatly concerned about points of view. 

But the Haze! 

The blinding, baffling haze— 

Through which the world gropes....blunders. . . . rages. 

* * * * 

It was Sunday morning—in Verdun. 

We climbed the hill to the cathedral, which rises as a 
signal tower above the scarred city, 
The stone tracery is torn. 


It, too, is scarred, 
Great patches of blue sky are 
framed by the breaches in the vaulting of the nave. 

A temporary chapel had been partitioned off at one end 
of the nave. Here fully a thousand people were gathered 
on that Sunday morning for the premicre communion of a 
group of boys and girls. The children in their confirmation 
robes of linen and fine lace were grouped before the altar. 
The standing crowd filled all spaces, and overflowed into 


the street. Father .... mother .... grandparent .. . . moist 
eyed. 

And overhead. ...the scarred vaulting of the cathedral. 
And Verdun....the city of ruins....the scars of war. 
And these children. ...the scars are on their souls. War's 


brand is on them. They know the story of ’71. They know 
by heart the story of the Marne. 

“God, we'll crush them!” Their first communion. 
munion in what? Christ or—? 

The Haze, through which Germany and France have 
been blundering and stumbling for a thousand years. 


Com- 


* * * * 

It was on the train from Berlin to Frankfurt. 

“They cannot!” 

The speaker was a German mother. Her face was firm 
and strong. There was pride in the toss of her head. 

“They think that they can kill Germany! They cannot! 
Germany is too strong!” 

* * * * 

Shift the scene. 

“They were not lies!” 

This time it is an American mother. She is righteously 
indignant with Philip Gibbs, because of certain remarks 
....about atrocities. ...and women’s breasts. ...and chil- 
dren’s hands. 

“They were not lies. Nothing too bad can be said about 
the Germans. I tell you....Why!....I heard Newell 
Dwight Hillis....oh....the dirty dogs!” 

Berlin and Paris and New York. It is one world. And 
the Haze is everywhere. 
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Through it German and French and American are stag- 
gering. . . .lost....groping.... 

For what? 

* * * * 

I sat in a crowded church in a western city. The audience, 
with few exceptions, was black. It was a “mass-meeting” 
under the auspices of the Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. 

The speaker was a woman. Sensitive of feature. In- 
tense of conviction. Black of skin. She pleads her cause— 
the anti-lynching bill. 

“We do not care for ourselves. We are of no importance. 
We beg a place in the sun for our little ones!” 

This was real. There was no stage work here. It was 
the cry of a race. It was life; black life. She was a black 
mother of black babies. In the background is Tulsa, and 
East St. Louis, and....and.... 

Across the tracks that same Sunday afternoon, the rector 


ff the fashionable church answered 


a certain heretical 


Dr. Grant. 

“If Dr. Grant denies the deity of our Lord... .let him 
recant or resign.” 

The man on the street says “damn.” 

I am afraid that he means it. 

Why cannot the church help to dispel the haze of race 
confusion and hatred? 

It is very busy. It must defend itself against Percy 
Grant and Harry Fosdick. 

When it gets through with them, it will probably take 
up these other questions. 

* * * 

Now it is a western university. 

Four foreign students on a friendship tour have reached 
its campus. They come to forge closer bonds between the 
students of Europe and America. They come to tell of the 
spiritual ideals of the youth of Europe. They come as 
harbingers of a new Europe, in which youth shall come 
to its own. 

The university has been warned. A guardian of the 
nation has issued an encyclical. This redoubtable censor 
of America tells the dreadful truth. It seems that these 


students are not very enthusiastic about war....and they 
actually believe that the earth can move. 
reached the university on the western plains. 
oozed with that unflinching, die-if-I-must-but-here-I-stand- 
so-help-me-God patriotism which has ever led our patri- 
oteers in their brave assaults on windmills. 

Faculty and students fairly lapped it up. ~ They licked 


This document 
It fairly 


their chops over its fine phrases. 
belts and cleaned their guns. 

Enter the villains. 

It was made perfectly clear to them that we did not 
need the help of any Hun or Bolshevik students to set 
our affairs in order. The university students are young. 
They must not hear dangerous theories discussed. 

The university newspaper comes out with emphatic head- 
lines. “‘Parlor Bolshevism fails to impress. ...university 
students.” Naively it goes on to say that “the four men’s 
ideas did not meet with approval here.” The four men 
were reported as being “‘individualists, which is generally 
regarded here as synonymous with ‘parlor Bolsheviks’.” 


They tightened their 
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The Y. M. C. A. secretary makes it perfectly clear that 
his organization cannot afford to get the reputation of 
harboring Bolsheviks. ...it would cost subscriptions. 

They were advised, “We are not telling you when to 
go....but we must tell you that there is danger... .the 
students might throw you out.” 

Exit the villains. 

The university is at peace. 
tranquillity. 


No disturber breaks her 
She is free to believe in the divine sanction 
of war....and the eternity of confusion....and the Holy 
Trinity. 

The university knows what it is doing. It is dangerous 
business....to talk of new worlds. So is Christianity 
dangerous....I suppose that is the reason it is not taught 

.. very widely. 


* * * * 


A few days after the university incident, I sat in a train 
with three boys from the same university. I asked one of 
them, “Did you meet those foreign students last week?” 

“Huh, we kicked ’em out!” 

“You don’t stand for any new-fangled ideas out here, 
do you os 

“I should say not!” 

Conversation lagged. 

“Say,” said he, “see that nigger up there in this white 
coach ?” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, wouldn’t stand for that down our way! Would 
kick him right out.” 

* 

I rouse myself. 


I am still in the smoking compartment. 
passing through South Bend. 


The train is 


Talk has drifted away from France and Germany. 

The mining lease speculator from Bisbee, Arizona, has 
the floor. 

“Yeh, we cleaned ’em out!” 

Puff. The room is stifling. 

“We didn’t need any laws. 
mines were all busy. 


The The 
There was no room for labor agitators 
We cleaned ’em. Marched ’em out of town. 
Old men who had worked there for twenty years. It made 
no difference. Cleaned ’em.” 

Contemplative silence. 


war was on. 


in Bisbee. 


“Had no trouble since. For months no one dared talk. 
I should say not. Everything is pros- 
perous. ...How’s things in Tulsa, friend. ...Niggers keep- 
ing quiet down there?” 

The oil promoter from Tulsa expanded in civic pride. 

“Bigger and better than ever. New buildings. Banks 
growing. Business booming. We have one real city.” 

“But the niggers? Are they keeping quiet?” 

“Huh, that was of no importance. We cleaned ’em out 
once, good and plenty. They don’t dare squeak.” 

“That’s right. You'll have to clean ’em out once in a 
while—what ?” 

“Yeh.” 

Puff. Puff. 

“Clean ’em out.” 

It is the world game. 


Labor troubles? 
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Germany tried it. The barbed wire is still being gathered 
up. Fields still lie unreclaimed after the cleaning. Cathedrals 
are unrepaired. They are cleaned. So were homes.... 
cleaned. 

France is cleaning up the Rhine... .and the Saar... .and 
the Ruhr. Preparing for the next great cleaning. It will 
be a real party. It will make the last one look like a Sunday 
school picnic. 

“Something must be done!” 

The Bar Association was emphatic. 
Women Voters agreed. 

“The people need instruction in Americanism. Let us 
secure speakers who will fire us with enthusiasm for our 
great America—its constitution—its institutions.” 

We all said amen. 

The great day dawned. The theatre was crowded. The 
school children were there—for they were to be credited 
for attendance. Our speaker arose. The sanctity of the 
American Bar Association surrounded him. 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth!” 
He boomed. “’ 


The League of 


This refers to the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

He strode through history, consigning to oblivion all 
races save that of our fathers (and that, presumably, of 
our fathers’ God). 


He cast into the fiery furnace those 
who tamper with the sacred lines of the Constitution. 

He wept for America, “overcome by the barbarian horde 
from Southern Europe.” 


HE RECENT Student Volunteer convention in In- 
dianapolis was supposed to be a foreign missionary 
convention. But the students dis- 


cussed many things other than foreign missions. 


It was so advertised. 
Their 
main interest seemed to be elsewhere. Many have concluded 
that the present generation of students is not interested 
in foreign missions. The conclusion is hasty and superfi- 
cial and very far from the truth. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, no gathering of 
recent years has done so much for the cause of foreign 
missions among students as the Indianapolis convention. 
The effort to discover Christ’s mind regarding race relations 
and war received much attention. Our defective industrial 
The most captious critic cannot 
question the propriety of the discussion of race relations 
at such a convention. 


order considerably less. 


If we as Christians are carrying the 
gospel abroad, and at the same time exploiting and mistreat- 
ing the members of the colored races who live in this 
country, our professions of piety and Christian zeal are 
the merest hypocrisy. But more than this is to be said. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of the Indianapolis con- 
vention was made by the discussion, not of one but of all 
of these topics. That discussion replaced the enterprise of 
foreign missions at the apex of present-day Christian effort, 
at least in the minds of the students. It began to be 
realized that no one who sincerely desires to follow the 
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We sang America. 

My seat mate remarked, “Hell.” 

carpenter. He couldn’t understand. 
The boys and girls got credit in their civics classes, 
My W. C. T. U. neighbor said, “Wasn’t that a nice 

speech, but isn’t it dreadful about those awful foreigners?” 
“Yes, isn’t it?” 


He was only an Irish 


* * * * 


I pick up Burne-Jones: “this rickety old macrocosm of a 
world....purblind, decrepit, paralytic, stumbling. . . . stag. 
gering.... Poor old thing!....If she did but know! Listen, 
you can hear her: ‘Who will show us any good? Who 
will show us any good?’” 

“And then?” inquires the doctor. 

“Why then your little, tiny, insignificant 
snapper of a macrocosm he ups and he says: “J will, 
Mother! It’s little enough as I or any man can do for 


you, but what I can do, by the splendor of God, I will!” 
* * * * 


whipper- 


We are pulling into the Chicago station. 
is exhausted. 


Conversation 
Germany and France are settled. 
booze—its source, cost and efficiency. 
been told. Very funny. 
The dead smoke grows deader. 
The Haze grows denser. 
Light—and air— 
Who will show us any good? 


So is 
The stories have all 





mind of Christ in regard to race relations can end in this 
country. Christ’s mind concerning the colored race is not 
exhausted by the abolition of injustices here. It must mean 
the active effort to carry the whole of Christ’s contribution 
to the colored man in Africa as well. The man who desires 
to bring in a Christian industrial order, finds himself on 
the foreign field after five minutes of thinking. He knows 
that only as we develop the capacity for cooperation will 
we be able to grow into the realization of his dream of a 
cooperative commonwealth. He knows, too, that as men 
come to be dominated by a clearer vision of Christ they 
will advance in that capacity. Exactly the same is to be 
said of China, struggling as she is with an industrial situa- 
tion more desperate even than our own. No man who is 
dominated by the mind of Christ can work for one of 
these and exclude the other. 


APOSTACY FROM CHRIST'S MIND 

Indianapolis taught us that if we are to save our souls 
from the sin of hypocrisy we must apply Christ’s principles 
fearlessly at home. Because it showed us that, it showed 
with equal emphasis that if we are to save our souls from 
the still subtler sin of provincial selfishness we must carry 
on the foreign missionary enterprise abroad. Perhaps the 
greatest single contribution made by the Indianapolis con- 
vention was this restoration of the enterprise of foreign 
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missions to its former place in the student mind as the 
apex of the whole effort to bring Christ’s mind to bear on 
the world situation of today. 

The convention made another contribution of great im- 
portance. In spite of the fact that it is utterly out of 
harmony with the genius of the enterprise, there has grad- 
ually grown up a feeling that missionary work is some- 
thing analogous to the outreach of an imperialistic western 
state. We have listened complacently to arguments that 
iystified missions because of the foreign trade that they 
, We have estimated their results by the number 
We have joined in 


created. 
of western schools they established. 
the cry for extraterritorial rights for missionaries working 
abroad. Prophets have never been lacking who told us that 
all this was wrong, that the enterprise is essentially a spirit- 
ual task, an effort to carry Christ himself to every people, 
leaving him to work out in them whatever institutions and 
forms of expression their own racial characteristics might 
determine. But certainly of late years we have disregarded 
these prophets, and the growing popularity of the foreign 
missionary enterprise in the commercial, and political, and 
popular press is simply the measure of our apostacy from 
Christ’s mind, 
OUR CIVILIZATION NOT WANTED 

In Indianapolis we caught the echoes sharp and distinct 
of something that is soon to be thunderous and imperative. 
The national movements in our foreign missionary fields are 
rising in scorn to tell us that they want nothing of our mate- 
rialistic and heathen civilization. They are not interested 
in our educational systems. The last thing in this world 
that they desire is any help from the west in revising their 
social order. Mr. Gandhi asserts that western civilization is 
essentially a disease and loud 
China and Japan, from Persia and Afghanistan, from Rus- 
sia and Turkey. We are being thrown back almost with 
violence to the mind of Christ for the missionary enterprise. 
The great races of the east need Christ. To a very signifi- 
cant degree, they even consciously want him. But they want 
The smaller a contribution they re- 


amens” are heard from 


nothing else from us. 
ceive of our civilization, and ways of thinking, our educa- 
tional systems, and commercial methods, the better suited 
they will be. And the instinct of the east is correct. Essen- 
tially there are only two alternatives. Every conception of 
the missionary enterprise that makes its ultimate goal social 
and educational, is the transportation of a part of our civil- 
ization, fundamentally nothing but an appendage of western 
imperialism. The missionary enterprise that the east wants 
is the enterprise that Christ wants, a spiritual contribution, 
an effort to bring men and women the world over into an 
effective contact with him. 

This means that in the future no man must have any part 
in this enterprise whose Christian experience is not deep 
enough for him to act as a real transmitter of Christ. No 
possible intellectual endowments, no imaginable educational 
preparation will qualify him for missionary work. What 
is wanted is the man who will meet our brothers and sisters 
abroad on the basis of simple, unaffected, democratic friend- 
ship, and who by means of that friendly association can 
bring his friends into a vital and effective contact with Christ 
himself. It is a secondary consideration whether his activi- 
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ties are evangelistic, or medical or educational. No man is 
qualified to serve as a missionary who is not prepared to 
make a spiritual contribution to the men he meets, and 
whose work is not planned to provide for his own speedy 
elimination as the men and women around him grow capable 
of taking his place. 

The convention made a further contribution to the stu- 
dent mind, in the emphasis with which it brushed away all 
notions of an easy way to serve men in need. We have 
been hearing a good deal lately of easy short cuts to mis- 
sionary service, of the value of the three-year men, and 
heresies of that sort. It was the discussions on race rela- 
tions and the industrial order that sounded the call for self- 
sacrifice, even more than any statements regarding foreign 
missions. The convention was thrilled by Paul Blanshard 
as by few who appeared before it. The thrill came princi- 
pally because of the odious price that he had paid to make 
his contribution. Here was a man with brilliant endow- 
ments, charming personality, superb preparation, before 
whom stretched every alluring prospect that the ministry 
could offer. But he put it all behind his back, and entered 
the labor movement. He entered it one hundred per cent, 
became a walking delegate, organized strikes, was repudiated 
by his old conservative friends, and villified by his new 
I. W. W. ones. It was a path of poverty, hard work, disil- 
lusionment and slow results. 
tion began to realize a little of the loathsomeness of that 


Listening to him, the conven- 


hypocrisy which assures us that the way to Christianize our 
social order is to go into business, make a pile of money, 
ride around in a Cadillac sedan, and occupy the finest man- 
sion in the Back Bay district. We caught a glimpse of 
what Christ meant when he said, “Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone, but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


A CONVENTION THAT TAUGHT ITS LEADERS 

It is to be hoped that the convention accomplished another 
thing, that it restored the confidence of the student religious 
leaders in the idealism of the students they work with. Every 
argument short of strong crying and tears has been used 
on those leaders for years to persuade them to set up a 
convention for the consideration of the problems we face 
in this country, the problems of race relations, immigration, 
the industrial order, labor unionism, war, etc. In their 
stubborn timidity they have steadily refused to attempt it. 
The convention at Indianapolis was planned as a foreign 
missionary convention, in harmony with its eight predeces- 
sors, but the leaders of the Student Christian Association 
strove so indefatigably and skillfully that they succeeded 
in having a part of the program devoted to the discussion 
of these home problems. 

In view of what happened at the convention there is some- 
thing rather amusing in the timidity and lack of faith in their 
constituency which these men have shown, especially in 
their almost pathetic insistence that, under the label of for- 
eign missions, they be allowed to administer to the students 
a small dose of Christian idealism at home. Once the stu- 
dents got their teeth into these personal, near-by, home prob- 
lems that in the nature of the case must constitute the major 
responsibility of nine-tenths of them eventually, the con- 
vention scarcely had time or attention for anything else. Its 
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character as a foreign missionary gathering nearly disap- 
peared. Nothing could have surpassed the sincerity and 
courage and keen-mindedness with which these problems 
were attacked. The determination to discover and carry 
into practice the whole mind of Christ in all these matters 
lifted the convention to heights of spiritual vision and 
power that no one present will ever forget, and the con- 
vention has gone out into our universities and colleges with 
a spiritual impact that is magnificent. 


WHAT INDIANAPOLIS LACKED 


But there were two pathetic things about the convention. 
The first was the incompleteness of its vision and message 
regarding foreign missionary work, and the second was the 
incompleteness and futility of its vision and message regard- 
ing problems at home. There was no discussion of the 
qualifications for missionary service. There was not even 
time for a statement of the indispensable spiritual equip- 
ment; nota word regarding the message we must carry, nor 
even regarding our relations to the indigenous church whose 
servants we must be. The difficult problems of relations 
with foreign governments were untouched, as also the much 
more important question of our relationship with the grow- 
ing national movements in all of these countries. 
lem of home support was not mentioned. 


The prob- 
As a foreign 
missionary convention Indianapolis was ludicrous. 

As a serious effort to consider our home needs it was 
more so. Only one of the pressing problems of the United 
States was adequately discussed, the problem of race rela- 
tions, and even that discussion eventuated in nothing in the 
way of an organization to harness and make effective the 
idealistic energy released at the convention. The question 
of war was discussed, but an atmosphere of doctrinaire 
futility hung over all its discussion. No one even suggested 
the elementary idea of mobilizing the voting power of the 
convention behind the league of nations in the coming politi- 
cal campaign. There 
Nothing was harnessed 


The explanation is perfectly simple. 
simply was not time to get that far. 
for actual achievement. It was talk, talk and more talk. 
The whole question of our industrial order was left un- 
touched. The problem of immigration was not mentioned. 
The problem of now finally shaking off the handicap of 
alcohol was left severely alone. 


exist for the convention. 


The rural church did not 
It was pathetic. 


TWO CONVENTIONS NEEDED 

The marvelous capacity of the human mind to resist the 
introduction of knowledge has surprised others than the late 
President Wilson, but it would seem that at least this lesson 
of Indianapolis cannot be missed. There was too much time 
devoted to platform addresses, and not enough to forums 
and discussion groups. Even at that there was twice the 
ground covered on the platform that should have been at- 
tempted. The effort to present to the student of North 
America a picture of the needs of the world at home and 
abroad, allow him to analyze and understand them, and har- 
ness his idealism and enthusiasm to definite programs in the 
space of five days is hopeless. It is ludicrously, ridiculously 
As the effort to make the best of a bad situation, 
Indianapolis was a great success. 


hopeless. 
Measured: by any per- 
missible ideals for the future it was an unqualified failure. 
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It may not be possible to outline details for future conven. 
tions, but at least this much is evident: We must have a 
convention every student generation, that is, every four 
years, frankly and sincerely and fearlessly devoted to the 
great problems of our own country, and of our own coun- 
try’s relation to the world. It will take all the skill and hard 
work that can be mustered to make a five days’ convention 
cover that ground deeply enough to be useful, and to har- 
ness its released energies to practical programs so that it will 
not end in futilities and hypocrisies. Such a convention 
should be made the outstanding religious event of each 
student generation. 

There must be a second convention, preferably smaller 
and less conspicuous, for the particular purpose of ade- 
quately presenting the foreign missionary enterprise to each 
generation of students. It should avoid dabbling in a super- 
ficial and futile way with questions that lie outside its prov- 
ince. It will require as a background a view of the needs 
at home, but its main effort must be to go fearlessly and 
thoroughly into the very difficult problems connected with 
the foreign missionary enterprise, to present in other words 
an adequate picture of that splendid task to each generation 
of students. Only in some such way as this can we hope 
to escape the futility and the superficiality of Indianapolis, 
and make these conventions minister to the depth and sin- 
cerity and intensity of our student religious life. 








By THOMAS CURTIS 
Where Is Beauty to Be 


CLARK 


Found? 


HERE is beauty to be found— 
For who would not seek her lair !— 
Far beyond the azure bound, 
In some distant island fair, 
Or perhaps on some wild height 
Touched by dawn’s first dewy light? 
Where is beauty to be found? 
Beauty dwelleth everywhere! 


Beauty floods the loving eye 

And she soothes the trusting heart. 
Junetime’s wealth of silver sky 
And November’s sombre art 

Are alike, for those who see, 
Brimming with divinity. 

There is beauty everywhere 

If but love her grace impart. 


Beauty dwelleth not afar, 

Lut in gardens at our door: 

Follow not some gleaming star 

By some distant tropic shore. 

Is it beauty you would find? 

Seek then, with a quiet mind, 
Truth and love and high content; 
Bide with them till life be spent. 
Where the heart’s investments are 
Beauty dwelleth evermore. 





Today in Italy 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


HE QUESTIONS which one naturally finds himself 

asking about Italy at the present time are these: What 
kind of government are Mussolini and the Fascisti giving 
Italy, and how do the Italians like it? What has been the 
effect of the war on religion? What is the character of the 
Catholic church in its principal seat and center? What are 
the activities and the reasonable hopes of Italian Protest- 
antism? What are the present economic and social condi- 
tions? What are the conditions of travel? 
can you buy with an American dollar? 


How much 


These are questions for which one cannot pick up ready- 
made answers on the streets. Within the first week or two 
after arrival, a foreigner can usually speak with unruffled 
assurance in regard to the most intimate affairs of a nation, 
and can generalize with the confidence (and the accuracy ) 
of a gypsy fortune-teller as to the past, present and future 
of a great people. I have indiscreetly allowed this first 
period of dogmatism to pass by, wasting my time in seeing 
the sights, reading the papers, and talking with people, when 
| might have been writing articles full of positive opinion. 
Now my opinions are less positive. If I express opinions at 
all—as, of course, I shall immediately—it will be with the 
understanding that they are provisional and subject to revi- 
sion, and for the most part I shall try to give data and 
impressions upon which opinions are based. 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


The questions which have to do with the conditions of 
travel and the purchasing power of the American dollar 
questions which touch every traveller in a vital spot, whether 
he is a tourist or a student—are relatively easy to answer. 
One begins to collect data upon that subject the moment one 
lands, and continues daily to accumulate enlightening expe- 
riences willy-nilly. The Italian unit of value, the lira, as 
everyone knows, has followed the example of the French 
franc in falling from a value of about twenty cents to a 
little less than one-fourth of that amount. But the interest- 
ing question was whether or not prices had been adjusted 
to the new and depreciated value of the lira. The answer is, 
they have ; not perfectly, of course, but substantially. Neither 
commodities nor miscellaneous travelling expenses, there- 
fore, are absurdly cheap. Still, they are on the whole a 
good deal cheaper than in American cities. For example, in 
Naples a room with bath for two persons at one of the best 
hotels costs from three to four dollars a day; at an average 
Italian hotel not patronized by American tourists, less than 
half that. 

The change that strikes me most forcibly and frequently in 
the Italy of today, as compared with former conditions, is the 
apparent effort to reduce the matter of caring for travellers to 
the basis of a legitimate business with protection for the inter- 
ests of all parties to the transaction, and to take it out of the 
domain of piracy. Many hotels have the price of the room 
posted in plain figures in the room, together with a state- 
ment of all the extras. Time was when engaging a room at 
an Italian hotel was a battle of wits between proprietor and 


patron, and when the departing guest who had any desire 
to escape extortion had to audit his hotel bill as critically 
as an internal revenue officer scrutinizes a bootlegger’s 
income-tax return. (I speak feelingly, and perhaps unjustly, 
from certain ancient but well-remembered experiences—as 
a traveller in Italy.) Now it is a simple business transac- 
tion, and out of a dozen hotel-bills I have not seen one which 
was not crystal-clear and accurate to the penny, or one 
which contained any unexpected charges. 

Again I apologize for giving so much space to what must 
seem merely travellers’ chatter, but these changes taken in 
connection with other observable facts seem symptomatic of 
a new spirit and indicative of a general improvement of 
commercial morality. Another detail which falls within 
the same category and supports the same conclusion, is the 
fact that the custom of tipping waiters and servants at 
hotels has been completely abolished and a ten per cent addi- 
tion to the bill is charged to cover service. The servants 
evidently get this and they seem to be satisfied with it. Not 
once in my experience has there been a hint or suggestion 
for a tip; not once a look of reproof or disappointment at 
not receiving one; not once a failure of courtesy or atten- 
tion. The significant thing about this change is not that 
it saves the traveller some annoyance, but that tens of thou- 
sands of industrious workers find themselves lifted out of 
an attitude of half-cringing, half-bullying servility, holding 
out hands for so-called “gratuities” in pay for honest serv- 
ice, and placed on a plane where their relations with all par- 
ties are on a business basis,—no “gratuities,” dependent on 
the whim of a fussy traveller or the ignorance of an inexpe- 
rienced one or the parsimony of a stingy one, but real pay 
for real work. This new system extends also to sleeping- 
car porters and dining-car waiters and to most restaurants. 
It does not yet extend to cab-drivers, who still expect a 
“mancia” as confidently as ever and who certainly need it, 
considering how low their rates are fixed by law. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


Let me pass abruptly from these apparently petty but, I 
think, really significant matters to a few observations in 
regard to the government. Rome is at this moment the 
scene of intense political activity. The National Assembly 
has just been dissolved by a decree signed by the king but 
written, of course, by Mussolini and needing no other 
authority than his, and a new election has been called for 
April 6. Fascismo thus goes before the country to secure a 
popular vote of approval upon the work which it has done 
during the past fifteen months and the election of an Assem- 
bly sympathetic with its program and methods. Large 
placards now adorn every dead-wall in Rome announcing 
a great gathering of all the fascisti leaders from all Italy 
this evening in the Palazzo Venezia. Preceding that mect- 
ing, there is to be a grand demonstration and parade of 
fascisti troops and of various other organizations, trades- 
groups, and so forth, “to pay homage to the government 
and the leader.” The government, in this sense, means the 
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fascisti administration, and the leader—popularly referred to 
as “il duce” is, by a reversion to Latin, which seems very 
natural in Italy, “dux”—of course means Mussolini. This 
is the launching of the campaign. It includes three essen- 
tial elements: First, keynote speech by Mussolini, sum- 
ming up the achievements of his administration and out- 
lining his program for the future. This has already been 
given in substance three or four days ago in a document 
presented to the Assembly at the same time with the decree 
of dissolution, but it will be repeated, probably with ora- 
torical embellishments and reaffirmation of the intention 
to go on with the work which has been begun. Second, 
there will be as impressive an exhibition of popular 
enthusiasm and of personal devotion to the leader as can 
be organized. And third, there will be a display of military 
force which will remind those who waver in their allegiance 
or are inclined to opposition that, while Fascismo would 
be glad to have the approving vote of the nation, it is by 
no means dependent upon it, since it has the power to hold 
by force the position which it assumed by force fifteen 
months ago. A comfortable mood in which to begin a 
campaign ! 


A PARTY WITH ITS OWN ARMY 


Fascismo is, it must be borne in mind, not only a political 
party, but a party which maintains its own army, the so- 
called “volunteer militia,” armed, uniformed, presumably 
serving without pay, living in barracks for the most part in 
rather small units all over Italy, doing miscellaneous mili- 
tary and police service, always recognizable by their black 
shirts and—this is the important thing—absolutely inde- 
pendent of any governmental control either civil or military. 
The fascisti troops are commanded by the “commander-in- 
chief of the fascisti troops”—a statement which is not quite 
so foolishly tautological as it sounds—he in turn is chosen 
by the supreme council of the fascisti party, and that is 
One sees these 
One gains the impres- 


dominated absolutely by Benito Mussolini. 
black-shirted soldiers everywhere. 


sion that their chief business is to be seen everywhere. I 


visited the Quirinal Palace under the kindly guidance of 
an officer whom I had met. 
black-shirts. 
to Naples. 


The sentries at the gate were 

I boarded a steamer at Palermo to return 
The soldiers who stood at the gang-plank and 
assisted the officers of the vessel in examining tickets and 
probably in looking out for undesirable characters or per- 
sons who had no authorization to embark, were black-shirts. 
At railway stations in a dozen towns I have seen soldiers 
strolling up and down, not waiting for trains but on some 
undefined duty. Always black-shirts. The 
the regular army are much in evidence also, almost as much 


soldiers of 


as they were in Germany in the old days, though with much 
better manners. But everywhere and all the time, semper 
et ubique—black-shirts. 

Now a political party which maintains its own private 
military force is obviously in a very different situation from 
one which relies upon securing a preponderance of votes 
for the perpetuation of its control. It may therefore be 
readily believed that Mussolini and his colleagues look for- 
ward to the issue of the present campaign with considerable 
complacency. In the words of a former American politician, 


who used other and less open but no less democratic means , 
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of controlling government, they have “left nothing to 
chance.” They will use every reasonable means to win the 
election, for that will mean increased prestige at home and 
abroad, and they probably will win it. But win or lose 
the election, they will not lose the government. Why should 
they? Who is going to take it away from them? It js 
ever to be remembered that Mussolini did not come into 
power as the result of an election. He came in at the head 
of the black-shirt army. The “March on Rome” in October, 
1922, was a definite military enterprise. The only reason 
it was not as bloody as any of the other historic seizures of 
Rome from the days of the barbarian invasions on down, 
is that it was not resisted. And the reason the capture of 
Rome in 1922 was not followed by another sack of Rome, 
such as has often occurred before, is that the capturers 
came not for personal plunder but inspired by a patriotic 
purpose to save Italy even against her own will if need 
be, from what they conceived to be deadly enemies within 
the state. 


THE “MARCH ON ROME” 


I have been surprised to see how constantly and how 
frankly this “March on Rome” is recalled by the fascisti 
press. One might suppose that they would perhaps be 
glad to have it forgotten, as rather a serious departure 
from the recognized political procedure in democratic 
states. But not so. They make a virtue of it, as the brave 
deed of a patriotic minority who dared to save Italy from 
the folly of her misguided masses and from the weakness 
and futility of her parliamentary assembly. Fascismo does 
not claim to be democratic in the sense of relying on 
majorities. Most of all it desires to make the impression 
of strength and efficiency. It “points with pride”—though 
I have not seen that phrase—to the record of its concrete 
achievements and asks for a vote of confidence on that 
basis. And it eVerywhere displays its army and flaunts a 
particularly fierce looking picture of Mussolini and talks 
about the march on Rome, that the public may be kept re- 
minded that, whether it likes it or not, the work of Fascismo 
is going on and that resistance will be useless. 

There are many interesting questions in regard to such 
a government: the actual success of its administration, its 
relations with the Catholic church, its attitude toward 
those who oppose it, and many others. I hope to make 
some comments upon these topics later. And meanwhile 
it must be remembered too that there are many things of 
interest in Italy besides the present government and present 
economic conditions. I spent ten days in Sicily, and I should 
like to write a book about Sicily while the impressions are 
still vivid and while my imagination is still untrammelled 
by excessive There, as in Rome, one is 
conscious of the successive periods of history which have 
left such abundant and striking monuments that one seems 
to be living in the presence of all the ages at once. It is 
like looking at a cross section of all the centuries, as though 
they were geological strata successively deposited but all 
contemporaneous and equally real now, the present being 
no more actual than any of the others, but merely enjoying 
the temporary advantage of being on top and therefore 
somewhat more fully exposed. 

Rome, January 28, 1924. 


information. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An Open Letter to Congregational 
Secretaries 
Dear BROTHERS: 

The last six months have clearly revealed that there is a sec- 
retarial conspiracy already well matured, designed to take away 
from Congregational churches their historic liberty. The purpose 
of my open letter to you is to apprise the lovers of liberty of this 
conspiracy so that it may be defeated. You, I am sure, should be 
the last to object to having the light turned on all denominational 
affairs. 

When the editor of The Christian Century, studying our National 
Council, declared that we are a “public-minded denomination” he 
paid us a compliment entirely true of the larger part of our fellow- 
ship. Since then it has become clear that there is a powerful 
minority of denominational managers who are rapidly developing 
a sectarian policy. So sectarian and oligarchic is this policy that 
we are shocked to find it rising in our liberal democratic fellow- 
ship. Once more the priestly and the prophetic order are contending 
for the mastery. The old story is being re-enacted. The men who 
are ecclesiastical managers love power. It facilitates their achieve- 
ments. When forces have to be mobilized quickly and budgets 
subscribed promptly, autocracy is more convenient than democracy. 
tut the day of reckoning always comes. The greater the success 
of autocracy, the more overwhelming is the avalanche that follows. 

You will want to know that one of our greatest educators, a man 
of immense discernment, said: “I see our fellowship rapidly harden- 
ing into a denomination since the Kansas City National Council, 
and I am sorry to see it.” I want to ask you: Are you sorry, or 
are you happy to see it? Neither he nor I, nor any other thought- 
ful man of my acquaintance object to the reorganization which 
took place at Kansas City, putting denominational agencies under 
lenominational control that they might be more efficient servants 
of our churches. But behold, this more efficient servant is now 
rising to the mastery! 

What I charge you with particularly is, that you are backing a 
novement to put the property of every local Congregational church 
under central control; that you have already committed homicide 
upon many of them as Congregational churches and others have 
committed suicide under the pressure of extreme necessity. Their 


Y 


property and their liberty are in your hands—and whenever that 
happens, whatever else you have, you do not have a Congregational 
church. 

Where churches in need have required a hundred dollars grant 
per year toward a meager salary, you made trustees, deacons and 
pastors sign agreements deeding the property to the denomination. 
Men have bit their lips and signed on the dotted line. Thus have 
you shamefully corrupted our liberties in your offices while our 
prophets went innocently forth championing democracy and free 
dom. In new churches being born without a cradle, you have 
said, “We will help you,” and you have bought lots, and given 
reversionary deeds, which made these churches your political play- 
things and all this while the prophets of the denomination have 
labored and slept unconscious of your machinations. 

You have in sectarian committee rooms adopted clauses like this— 
“If it is claimed by the said society that the said church has de- 
parted from the faith, then such matters shall be left to our board 
of directors and their decision shall be final.” On what meat hath 
our kaiser fed that he feels so strong? You have actually given 
such deeds to unsuspecting churches and bought their souls with 
a lot. 

You have first put your hand to a national statement that “the 
denomination should have adequate power through its accredited 
agencies to enforce a righteous demand upon a local church.” Thus 
you have added to the two principles long honored among us— 
autonomy and fellowship—a third, compulsion! You have done 
this you say to conserve property. You should be warned now that 
if those who love property more than liberty come to rule in the 
Pilgrim churches, there will be the greatest loss of property any 


denomination ever saw. We have taken men from other denomina- 
tions, many of them giants, without paying for them. Are buildings 
of more value than men? 

Have you no better way of conserving property than by destroy 
ing liberty? You have consulted your lawyers too much and your 
prophets too little. It was a little church band of men and women 
who brought liberty to this country, and their descendants will not 
sell it for a mess of pottage. 

Have you read the leaflet “The Congregational Fellowship,” 
issued by the great-hearted Hubert Herring in 1920, to commem- 
orate the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, in which he wrote under Congregational Principles: “We 
believe in a free kingdom of God under the sole authority and 
leadership of the spirit of Christ—insuring freedom of the individ- 
ual soul, liberty of conscience, the independence of the local church, 
and the free fellowship of the churches.” Why have you so 
swiftly departed from his leadership? Why do you now affirm, 
“There is no such thing as the independence of the local church.” 
Why have you so soon made the constitution of the National 
Council a scrap of paper? “We hold to the autonomy of the 
local church and its independence of all ecclesiastical control” is 
still written there. Why have you thrown that in the waste paper 
basket ? 

Any careful constitutionalist would be compelled to declare that 
you are suffering from mental confusion or deliberate perversion 
3ecause a church cannot be “free from all ecclesiastical control” and 
at the same time be under ecclesiastical control 
chosen deliberately ecclesiastical control 


You seem to have 


This is to serve notice that we will not submit to that conspiracy 
to destroy our liberties. The church at Scrooby stood and cov- 
enanted as “The Lord's free people.” We will not in an after time 
betray their memory. They gave to the world the American 
commonwealth. It is too late for their spiritual sons to barter 
their birth-right for property. 

Brethren, if you will give up coercion and practice brotherhood, 
the Congregational family will not disintegrate We are the 
natural spiritual home of liberty 

“Men whose boast is that we 
Come of fathers brave and free.” 

You will find that we are still dedicated to the proposition that 
the temple of spiritual liberty shall not perish from the earth. 
Your fellow-servant in the gospel, 

The Wilshire Boulevard Churcl 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Frank Dyer 


We Stand {Corrected 


Evitor Tue Curistian Century: 


SIR: I have read your magazine for two years with growing 
interest. I feel I could not do without it in my work, but I 
wish to correct a misleading statement in the news items in the 
Feb. 14th issue, page 216, entitled, “Dunkards Celebrate Bicenten 
nial.” 

Dunkard or Dunker was a nickname given the German 
Baptist Brethren who are now known as The Church of the 
Brethren. 
ander Mack at Schwarzenau, Germany in 1708. They never 


The Brethren or Dunkards were founded by Alex- 


practiced celebacy although they refrained from marrying out- 
side their ranks for a few years following their organization 
In 1732 a man by the name of Beissel denounced the marriage 
state and left the church drawing quite a following after him 
At Ephrata a house was built for the sisters who took the vow 
of virginity. The church denounced his teaching. 

Peter Becker the first missionary to America came from 
Germany with twenty families in 1719. They landed at Phila- 
delphia where three years later they organized the Germantown 
church. On Christmas day 1723 six people were | iptized by 
Peter Becker in Wissahickon creek 
Dunkards baptized in America. 


These were the first 
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The communicants of this church now number over 100,000. 
The states in which they are the strongest are: Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. They celebrated their bicentennial 
in 1908 at their Annual Conference held in Des Moines, Iowa. 

St. John, Kansas. Pau. K. Branor. 


Making Trouble For Future Critics 


Enitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of January 10 in an article entitled 
“Beware!” W. R. Moody makes the following statement: “A 
missionary of the American Board recently sent to Dr. James 
Barton of Boston a transcription of an Assyrian tablet of 
2800 B. C., of which the following is a translation: ‘Our 
earth is degenerate in these latter days. There are signs that 
the world is speedily coming to an end. Children no longer 
Every man wants to write a book. The 
end of the world is evidently approaching.’ ” 


obey their parents. 


This entire quotation was made to serve with significance 
in a sermon on a recent Sunday in a prominent pulpit of Chi- 
cago. Its manifest errors led the writer to address Dr. James 
L. Barton to ascertain the facts. Dr. Barton kindly sends the 
following statement, which relieves the mind of a student of 
the ancient orient, and incidentally gives some splendid examples 
of variations that get into manuscripts and texts by the in- 
accuracies of different scribes. Dr. Barton’s statement is as 
follows: 

“I was speaking in Hartford, Conn., two years ago, and the 
presiding officer of the club was a librarian in one of the Hart- 
ford libraries. He read, in introducing mc. a quotation from 
what purported to be an Egyptian inscription ‘written four 
thousand years before Christ,’ in terms as follows: ‘Our earth 
is degenerate in these latter days. There are signs that the 
Children no longer obey their 
Everybody wants to write a book. The end of the 


world is coming to an end. 
parents 
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world is manifestly drawing nigh.’ I took a copy and sent jt 
to one of the professors in one of the American colleges ip 
Constantinople, as it was reported that the original inscription 
is in the Imperial museum there. I received word from this 
professor that the inscription is there and the translation is 
essentially correct.” 
University of Chicago. 


Ira M. Paice. 


A Slight Disagreement 


Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I am writing to make my emphatic protest against the 
infamous slander of the unsullied honor of President Woodrow 
Wilson, appearing in the current issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury, in an editorial under the caption, “The Idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson.” Nothing I have heretofore heard or read, 
spoken or written, by Mr. Wilson’s most bitter and unsparing 
enemies, is half so damnable as this infamous and absolutely 
false attack upon the name and the honor of the truest and 
noblest statesman of the twentieth century, and that after he 
is dead. 

Woodrow Wilson a compromiser? Ask the coterie of sena- 
tors whom Bishop Mitchell aptly characterized as “peanut 
politicians,” if Woodrow Wilson was a compromiser. He who 
calls Woodrow Wilson a compromiser, shows that he knows 
nothing of the granite character of that man, and is ignorant 
of his immovable adherence to his convictions. 

I have one consolation, however, in that the journal con- 
taining this slander fell into my hands immediately upon its 
delivery by the postman, and I was thus able to keep it from 
falling into the hands of my fifteen-year-old son who is an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Wilson, and would have been shocked 
at the infamy of the attack. Nothing that you may hereafter 
write can be of any interest to me. 


Warrensburg, Mo W. S. Wetsu 


British Table Talk 


London, February 10. 
HE INTERVIEW with Mr. Lloyd-George which was 
"hl puted in America has been the sensation of the week 
Ihe incident is closed now, but there are some mysteries which 
ought not to be left unexplored. It is true, I believe, that the 
foreign office sent a document of immense importance to Mr 
Lloyd-George and kept no copy. It is 
The Foreign Office, 
the Interview, and 
the Entente 


also true that the letter enclosing it was 
unsigned. Most of us began to think 
that the thrilling yarns of Mr. William le 
Queux and others, who delight in the 
vanishing of documents and secret plans between governments, 
may have some basis in facts. Anyhow there was much indig- 
nation here when we discovered that Mr. Lloyd-George was 
reported as indicting the ex-president while he lay dead in Wash 
ington. Happily Mr. Lloyd-George cannot be regarded as 
responsible for the interview. Clearly no secret agreement 
was made between M. Clemenceau and the American president, 
but there are those who believe that the tiger was too much 
for President Wilson, and that with Lloyd-George away in 
England, the tiger found his great opportunity. Of that we 
shall doubtless learn more in days to come. Our labor premier 
seems to have acted with promptitude and frankness; he was 
evidently angry, with some justice. I should like to have heard 
some of his faithful words both to the foreign office, to a cer- 
tain journalist, and even to Mr. Lloyd-George. Between them 
these three, without any intention, might easily have put back 
indefinitely any hope of an understanding with France. But if 
mischief flies fast in these days, the corrective may have the 
same speed, 


Dr. Norwood on the 
Appeal of the Christian Ministry 


“Stated in that way the question is already answered whether 
the ministry is worth while for a young man. The question 
rather is, is there any other calling so worth while? If such a 
conception of the ministry were freely acknowledged in our 
churches, I fancy that there would be no dearth of applications 
from the best young men in the land. When I see the fine way 
in which youth gives itself in these days to political and social 
enterprises, I can only in honesty blame many of our churches 
because their standards are so low that they fail to attract them 
in greater numbers to the ranks of the ministry.” Thus speaks 
the minister of the City Temple. 


* > 
Dean Rashdall 


Dr. Rashdall, who ranked among our chief thinkers in theology 
and philosophy, is dead. For many years he was a well-known 
figure at Oxford, a teacher of very wide scholarship with a fine 
power of stimulating men to think out afresh the great unclosed 
problems. He was almost equally accomplished in philosophy 
theology, and history. In recent years he has won a place of 
importance in the whole church for his theological work upon 
the atonement and upon the incarnation. For his address before 
the Modern Churchmen’s Union he was attacked by Dr. Gore. 
But Dr. Rashdall was always a fighter, and in strong and yet 
manifestly sincere words he defended the orthodoxy of his own 
interpretations. His public lectures on “Jesus Christ, Human 
and Divine” were an apologia for his faith. Indeed, he carried 
the war into the enemy's quarters by accusing Dr. Gore of 
heresy. Dean Rashdall was what would be called a modernist, 
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but he was honestly shocked at what he regarded as the here- 
sies of the modern champions of the ancient faith. It is, of 
course, very easy to convict most modern divines of either appol- 
jinarianism or sabellianism, and many of the “orthodox” are 
really nestorians, though they do not know it. This the learned 
dean understood well, and nothing shocked him more than to 
be treated by such heretics as if he were a heretic. His works 
on ethics, on the universities of the Middle Ages, and on the 
atonement will long survive him. 
EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 16. 2 Samuel 7:18-26; 8:14, 15. 


Why the Man After God’s Heart? 


Y HEN we read the story of David’s sin we wonder how 
W any just man can refer to him as “The man after God's 
own heart,” and yet so true a man as Samuel does that. 
While we speak of our lives as short—and they are in a big per- 
spective—yet are they long measured by our own intimate experiences ? 
Who can look back over the days of his boyhood, the years in 
high school, the four epochs in college and the early years of pro- 
fessional life, without knowing that life is long? To those who have 
happily come to the great slope that leads down into the golden 
sunset and the purple mist, how long must seem the hard middle 
period and particularly the beginning of decline, the marriage of 
sons and daughters, the blushing honors so well earned, the nipping 
frosts of adverse criticism and of loss. Looking at David's life 
steadily and as a whole, we can truthfully say that it was such as 
God loved. Dr. Hutton, who has just begun his brilliant ministry 
at Westminster, London, tells us that we must judge a life by its 
main currents and not by the eddies. He calls David’s sin a mere 
eddy, and his observation is most happy. 

Hastily run over the events in the favorite king’s career. You 
see a ruddy shepherd boy with bounding health, you see him killing 
prowling animals that seek his sheep, you see him fighting a duel 
with the bully Philistine, you see him playing the harp in the court 
of King Saul. You follow him, as returning from battle, the maid- 
ens sing his praises as he blushingly marches home. You follow 
him in those old days of his outlaw life, a gallant free-booter, 
chivalrously protecting the property of desert sheiks or fighting under 
the banners of his friends. You note how he graciously spares the 
life of his worst enemy when he finds him in his power, you see 
Samuel pour the anointing oil upon the young man, you see David 
choosing Jerusalem for his capital. You sweep your eyes over 
those great middle years of struggle when he builds up the empire 
to its greatest power. You feel, with him, the desire to build a 
worthy temple for his God, and when thwarted in that laudable 
purpose you see him preparing all the materials so that his suc- 
cessor may quickly build it. You are amazed to note, also, his 
dark and double sin, nothing less than adultery and foul murder. 
He suffers cruelly for these crimes, within his own family circle 
fierce passions burn and kill, his own sons try to wrest the kingdom 
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from the father. Envy, jealousy, lust, murder compose the vile nest 
of crimes that follow hard upon his sin. But this is not the whole 
story: David repents. His repentance is classic. Seeking in all 
history for a case of genuine repentance, you fasten upon David. He 
is sorry with a godly sorrow. In his hot tears the stains of his 
sins are washed out. Chastened, saddened, mellowed, he moves 
slowly and prayerfully through the remaining years of his life, 
having learned dependence upon God. 


A weaker man would have been conquered by his sins. Feeling 
self-respect lost, cringing before the condemning glances of his 
enemies, he would have lacked the ability to turn upon his evils 
and crush them beneath and to do that most difficult thing, to come 
back to one’s own home town. A meaner man would not have 
felt the pangs of outraged conscience as David did. The whole- 
someness of his manly soul is revealed in the melting pathos of his 
experience of confession and repentance. Down upon his face, down 
into the very dust he falls, choking and sobbing out his broken- 
hearted confession of sin. A coarse man could not have done that. 
At the peak of his power he, for a moment, lost his head, and fell. 
Then the innate refinement of his soul again asserted itself and 
he threw off the temptations and moved straight on to his proper 
goal. 


The story of David's life is full of encouragement to all of us. 
How often have we seen young men crushed by the first sin! A 
knowledge of God’s attitude toward David would have saved them. 
Christ forgave the sinner on the cross. “Come unto me and rest,” 
is the refuge of all storm-tossed souls. Turn unto the Lord, for he 
will abundantly pardon. No matter how black the sin that is locked 
in your heart and which may be gnawing out your vitals, remember 
that David found peace when he confessed his sin to God and 
when he turned his face toward his Father! If the Bible teaches one 
thing it is this. 

Joun R. Ewers. 








The Best 
Sunday-School Lessons 
Now Available 





S Professor George A. Coe shows in his “Social 

Theory of Religious Education,” there can 

be no successful religious instruction that does 

not increase the amount of effective brotherhood 
in the world. 

Each lesson in the Scribner Completely Graded 
Series, from the first lesson for the five-year-old 
pupil through the senior and adult courses, has 
in view some well-defined advance in the pupil’s 
moral and religious life. The ideal of creating a 
thoroughly socialized world is kept steadily in 
view. Beginning with the simplest acts of kind- 
ness and obedience in the family, it goes on to 
problems of school conduct, the relief of suffering, 
the spread of missions, training in worship and 
training in citizenship, so that each pupil may 
learn how to live as a true member of the King- 
dom of God. The aim of the Completely Graded 











“To teach the pupil at each age 
how to be a Christian at that age.” 
Specimen Lessons free on request. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


(Religious Literature Depart ment) 
597-599 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 

















NEWS OF THE,iCHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Indian Methodists Attack 
Social Abuses 


The Central Conference for Southern 
Asia, a quadrennial body of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has just been in ses- 
sion in India. It is through this gathering 
that the native membership of this church 
in India and Burma is coming to self- 
rule, and the recent session emphasized the 
movement in this direction. Probably the 
most significant actions taken were those 
whereby these Indian Christians endorsed 
the social creed of their church, and then 
called upon every minister to study social, 
economic and industrial conditions at 
hand; to call the attention of employers 
to injustices in treatment of workers; to 
agitate for the safeguarding of the health 
of factory workers and proper conditions 
for women in industry; to cooperate with 
all other bodies, whether with or without 
Christian 
ends in 


connections, having similar 
view; to secure education along 
lines in all controlled by 
the church; to keep the subject alive in 
the church 

movement to 
trics; 


these schools 


press; to cooperate in the 
Indian home indus- 
to render every possible assistance 


revive 


to the depressed classes; to 


continuation 


support a 


commission of seven, who 
will give out, from time to time, sugges 
tions as to how to bring the struggle for 
social justice up to date. It 


question whether 


might be a 
as searching a program 
as this could be passed in any gathering 
of American Methodists with 
sponsibility. 


qual ve- 


Women Organize for Law 
Enforcement Voting 


Realizing that the struggle for enforce 
ment of the prohibition laws will finally 
be settled at the Woman’s Na 
tional Committee for Law Enforcement, 
with Mrs. Henry W. Peabody as its chair- 
nan, and offices in Mass., has 
formed purposes to produce 
and votes at 
next November. A text 
book has been prepared, under the editor 


polls a 


Boston, 
been which 
an avalanche of law order 


the elections 


ship of Elizabeth Tilton, legislative chair 
man of the Congres of Mothers’ 


Parent-Teachers Association, to 


and 
which 
such women as Kathleen Norris, Ida M. 
larbell, Lady Astor, Mrs. P. V. Penny 
packer, and many others, have contributed 
Ihe first step in the campaign is to secure 
a record registration of women voters 
and plans are already under way to bring 
this to pass 


Large Achievements Mark 
Four Year Pastorate 


Four years ago Dr. J. H. O. 
pastor of the First Christian 
Church of Pittsburg, Kansas. When Dr. 
Smith came, he found not only the largest 
church, in point of numbers, in the state 
of Kansas, but a thoroughly cosmopoli- 
tan congregation. The approximate budget 
for current expense for the previous year 
had been $5,000.00, with an additional 
missionary offering of $876.68. For the 
year 1923, the last year of Dr. Smith’s 
pastorate, there was received and dis- 
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Smith 


became 


bursed by the church, a total of $24,324.45. 
Indebtedness has been greatly reduced, 
the average attendance at Sunday school 
brought from 450 to 1000, and the church 
membership increased to 3800 during Dr. 
Smith’s pastorate. Dr. Smith has recently 
accepted the pulpit at Okmulgee, Okla. 


Keep Theological Discussion 
Out of Chicago Y.M.C.A. 

General Secretary William J. Parker, 
of the Chicago Y.M.C.A., has announced 
that all discussions of the issues between 
modernists and fundamentalists are to 

excluded from Chicago branches of 
the association. “We must not become 
volved in the discussions which seem 
be dividing the Protestant churches,” 
ivs Mr. Parker’s announcement. ‘“Fol- 
lowing our tradition we should refuse to 
llow on our platform any discussion of 
the half dozen issues on which the 
turns. We have no creed. We 
with no creed. We allow no 
edal quarrel to go on under our roof. 
long since we determined we would 
illow no attack upon the faith of Jews, 


con- 
roversy 
quarrel 


Roman Catholics, or any others. How 
much more resolutely then shall we re. 
fuse to permit any group of Protestant 
Christians to attack the faith of any other 
group!” 


Scottish Christians Protest 
Rum Smuggling 

The Scottish Christian Social Union, 
which includes within its membership 
some of the most notable men and women 
of Scotland, has sent to the Federal 
Council of Churches the following reso- 
lution, recently adopted at Glasgow: “The 
Scottish Christian Social Union protests 
against the smuggling of liquor into the 
United States of America by vessels fly- 
ing the British flag, thereby giving rise 
to friction between two friendly nations: 
repudiates the action of British subjects 
participating in any projects for import- 
ing liquor info a country under prohibi- 
tion law, and trusts that the present nego- 
tiations between the British and American 
governments may very soon result in 
measures for the suppression of the traf- 
fic.” The secretary of the society, in 


Jazzy Church Music Hurts Communities 


LOYD C. DOUGLAS, pastor of the 
l‘irst Congregational Church of Akron, 
Ohio, believes that such songs as “Brighten 
the corner” and “Was that somebody you?” 
ave a permanent detrimental effect upon 
the communities in which they are used. In 
recent article in the Congregationalist 
pleading for higher standards of religious 
music, Dr. Douglas has declared that if 
\merica’s soul were to be judged by her 
present musical standards, the verdict would 
be a matter of chagrin. Popular music he 
holds to be “an appeal to emotions which are 
undeniably of the earth, earthy.” And the 
music in many churches makes no contribu 
tion of the counteracting of this tendency. 
Dr. Douglas finds in Russian music elements 
\merican church music now lacks. 
MUSIC AND DEVOTION 
Of primary importance to the rendition 
of a satisfactory service of worship is de- 
votional music,” says Dr. Douglas. “Perhaps 
there is no type of sacred composition, ac 
cessible to our churches, so deeply stirring 
to reverence as the school of Russian music, 
represented by such masters as Tschaikow- 
sky, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, and 
Nikolsky. Many of our congregations, espe- 
ially in the larger towns and cities, are now 
their services with these great 
Not long ago, the Music Review, 
commenting upon this school of religious 
music, said: 
‘Whatever 


music of these 


enriching 
anthems. 


may be remarked about the 
Russians, it is unmistakably 
No one will ever mistake it for 
anything but what it is. It springs from 
the fertile soil of an ecclesiastical tradition 
of great antiquity, and its deep roots strike 
into the sub-soil of an unusually potent folk- 
music. Traces of the form and tonality of 
ancient Greek music may easily be discerned 
in these themes, constituting a background 
of intangible power for the ultimate pro- 


religious. 


duction of just such music as these latter 
years have achieved. 

‘True religious fervor is, after all, a com- 
paratively rare thing; and genuinely relig- 
ious music is not often met with. Not only 
do we church musicians of America have to 
combat the dry-rot of academic formalism, 
but we have, on the other hand, to offset 
the vitiating effects of secular music, of very 
inferior quality, set to alleged sacred words, 
and the cheap clap-trap of the “Gospel- 
Hymn” type which still represents church 
music in an astoundingly large number of 
our American communities.’ 


SINGING EVANGELISTS 

“The writer might truthfully have added 
that in hundreds of our smaller towns of 
this country, itinerant tent-preachers, accom- 
panied by ‘singing evangelists’ (the latter 
both professionally and commercially m- 
terested in the circulation of a song-book to 
be had for thirty-five cents—and by no 
means a bargain even at that modest price) 
have literally sown this land with music of 
the ‘Brighten the Corner Where You Are’ 
and ‘Was That Somebody You?’ kind of 
hymnology; and the debilitating effects of 
it, upon the communities thus imposed upon 
will persist for a long time. 

“To counteract and neutralize this ten 
dency, every cultural agency that may b 
drawn upon to provide a type of music bas- 
ing its motif upon a higher aspiration, should 
accept its present-day responsibility. The 
church that tinkles some cheap little mawk- 
ish sentiment, on Sunday morning, these 
days—some slushy warble modeled after the 
anarchistic syncopations of the trashy vaude- 
ville houses, in a misguided effort to play 
down to the debased taste of the hour, may 
and should consider that its usefulness, 25 
an agency for stemming the tide of interest 
in the unlovely, is nothing other than exactly 
nil!” 
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sending this document, wrote: “It was 
agreed to forward it to America in order 
to show the attitude of Christian people 
in Scotland towards what is felt to be a 
scandalous traffic endangering the friendly 
relations of two kindred Christian coun- 
tries. 


Lists Films for 
Lenten Use 

The National Committee for Better 
Films, with offices at 70 Fifth Avenuc, 
New York City, has prepared a list of 
motion picture films which will be found 
stimulative of religious thought and read- 
ing if used during the Lenten season. 
Recent reports from the University of 
Michigan indicate that the use of films 
in Sunday vesper services has been very 
successful. All parts of the service, pray- 
ers, meditations, and all incidental direc- 
tions, are flashed on the screen. The Rev. 
H. A. Jump, of the Congregational church 
in which these services have been held, 
states that many have been unable to 
enter, so large have been the student 
yngregations. 


Dr. Jones Welcomed 
to Old Home City 


When Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, of 
Central Christian Church, Detroit, Mich., 
returned recently to Bloomington, IIl., the 
scene of a former pastorate, to speak on 
‘The Ireland of Today,” the largest audi- 
torium in the city was crowded. Many 
listeners stood. Dr. Jones was presented 
by a Roman Catholic priest, and Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews vied with 
one another in showing him their regard. 


Communion Table from China 
for Buffalo Church 


Central Church of Christ, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been given a unique communion table 
by two of its members who have recently 
been traveling in the orient. At the foot 
f Mount Taishan, the famous sacred 
mountain in the Chinese province of 
Shantung, these travelers found remark- 
able carving being done by Chinese arti- 
sans using local walnut. A table that is 
the pride of the Buffalo church is the 
result. On it is a single Chinese char- 
acter, meaning “holy” or “sacred,” a con- 
tinual reminder to the American congre- 
gation of its link with other lands. 


Lenten Speakers 
in St. Louis 


A series of Lenten messages to be given 
laily in the Central theatre, St. Louis, has 
been arranged for by the federation of 
churches of that city. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, of Brooklyn, N. Y., starts the series, 
to be followed by Dr. R. H. Miller, of 
Independence Boulevard Christian church 
{ Kansas City, and Rev. C. M. Bishop, 
of St. Paul’s Methodist church of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Mystery Plays in English Churches 
Arouse Discussion 

The recent 
plays in the Church of St. Silas the Martyr, 
Kentish Town, London, and St. Edwards’ 
Church, Holbeck, Leeds, has excited much 


presentation of “mystery” 


comment throughout Great Britain. The 
London play dealt with scenes from the life 
of Christ, opening with the annunciation 
and closing with the healing of a cripple. 


CHRISTIAN 


The play given in Leeds, however, although 
it was admitted to have a deep moral mean- 
ing, had no such religious associations. 
Opinion seems to be veering toward approval 
of the former and condemnation of the 
latter type of performance within a con- 
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secrated edifice. Thus, the Church Times, 
in outlining a list of essential conditions 
that should be met in arranging such spec- 
tacles, gives it as its opinion that “the first 
is that the atmosphere of reverence should 
be most constantly preserved. Actors and 


‘Church Proposals*Given Mr. Hughes 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Federal 

Council of Churches have presented 
to Secretary Charles E. Hughes the pro- 
gram of that body in the field of interna- 
tional good will, which calls for a con- 
certed reduction of armaments by the 
nations of the world. The program also 
asks that a commission be formed to study 
afresh the question of the relations of 
the United States with China and Japan. 
and to confer with corresponding com- 
missions from these countries in view of 
the problems raised by the immigration 
bill now pending before congress. 


RELATIONS WITH ORIENTAL NATIONS 


In speaking of the treatment of aliens 
and of relations with the orient, the pro- 
gram presented to the secretary of state 
“We declare our conviction that all 
persons residing within the United States 
and subject to its jurisdiction should be 
given friendly and equal treatment under 
just and equal laws, regardless of race, 
color or religion. We deplore as un- 
patriotic and un-Christian, movements, 
policies and programs in many sections 
that discriminate against and humiliate 
aliens, merely as aliens, or as aliens ineligi- 
ble to naturalization and that single out 
certain races and religious groups for dis- 
criminatory and unfriendly treatment. 

“We urge a federal law raising the 
standards for naturalization and grant- 
ing the privilege of citizenship to all per- 
sons lawfully residing in the United States 
who duly qualify, regardless of their race, 
color or nationality. 

“We realize that the 
Asia and her rapid 
portant elements of occidental  civiliza- 
tion inaugurates a new era in world 
history in which Asia is to play a new 
and increasingly important role. Whether 
that role shall be one of peace, good will 
and mutual cooperation, or one controlled 
by increasing suspicion and fear between 
the East and the West, will depend 
largely on the attitude of the western 
nations themselves and especially of the 
United States. It has seemed to many of 
our citizens who have become familiar 
with the question raised by this more 
intimate and ever-increasing contact with 
the orient that the United States might 
well adopt a more adequate oriental policy. 

“We therefore respectfully request our 
government to establish a commission to 
study afresh the whole question of the 
relations of America with China and with 
Japan, empowered to confer with cor- 
responding commissions established by 
the governments of these countries on all 
matters mutually deemed advisable.” 


Says: 


awakening of 
acquisition of im- 


REDUCTION IN ARMAMENTS 


Regarding the reduction in armaments, 
the program says: “We deeply feel the 
pressing importance of conference and 
cooperation of all nations for the further 


concerted reduction of armaments. We 
eagerly await the day when the military 
and naval forces of all the nations shall 
be no larger than may be needed for 
police service in the maintenance of law 
and order. We express the hope that 
our government will take early steps to 
secure the cooperation of other nations 
in bringing about this result.” 

It urges the United States to cooperate 
with all humanitarian committees and 
commissions of the league of nations and 
to accept the invitation of the league to 
cooperate in preparing a new convention 
to replace that of St. Germain for control 
of the traffic in arms. 

The program declares for the ultimate 
independence of the Philippine Islands, 
saying: “We hold the United States 
should take no course that would inval- 
idate the pledges made by our govern- 
ment to the people of the Philippine 
Islands for their ultimate independence.” 

PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 

The program also carries four con- 
structive proposals for bringing about in- 
ternational justice and goodwill, as fol- 
lows: 

“First, let us as a people continue to 
give generously of our wealth to help the 
suffering peoples of other lands. Let us 
respond heartily to these cries of human 
need, thus bearing one another’s burdens 
and fulfilling the law of Christ. And let 
us as a nation, in conference with our 
debtor nations, make whatever adjust- 
ments may be necessary, financial or 
otherwise, to bring about a friendly and 
ordered international life and _ effective 
agreements to abandon the war-system 
and to outlaw war. 

“Second, let the United States become 
a member of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, under the terms stated 
by the late President Harding in his 
message to the Senate of February 24, 
1923, and urged by President Coolidge in 
his message to Congress on December 6, 
1923. 

“Third, let the United States cooperate 
with other nations in an efficient inter- 
national organization wherein all nations 
may take their full share in establishing 
world justice, in bearing world burdens 
and in maintaining world peace, either 
using for this purpose existing agencies 
like the league of nations, with such 
amendment to its covenant as may be 
necessary, or proposing some more ef- 
fective substitute. 

“Fourth, let every church body in the 
United States consider the importance of 
creating a Commission on International 
Goodwill, composed of its strongest lead- 
ers, or make some other adequate provi- 
sion in order that the churches of America 
may as churches adopt effective measures, 
both national and international, for the 
establishment of a Christian system of 
international relations.” 
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congregation must both be constantly re- 
minded that they are in the house of God, 
in a building hallowed by the actual presence 
of our blessed Lord. The mechanical de- 
vices of the theater, such as scenery, or 
limelight, would be grotesquely out of place. 
The necessarily simple methods of produc- 
tion limit the opportunities of the dramatist. 
The plays must be simple in their construc- 
tion, and equally simple in their dialogue. 
The ‘finished’ acting of the professional, 
with its note of artificiality, is not needed. 
The plays should be acted by the people of 
the parish, whose sincerity would be an 
ample compensation for lack of experience 
or skill. We are of opinion, too, that the 
subjects of the church play should be con- 
fined to the story of our Lord.” 


Strong Program for Louisville 
Congress of Disciples 


The congress of Disciples to be held in 
Louisville, Ky., from April 28 to May 1, 
will listen to one of the strongest pro- 
grams ever given before the annual 
gatherings of this church. Beginning with 
the presidential message by Dr. Herbert 
L. Willett, there will follow addresses by 
Prof. George E. Moore of Eureka Col- 
lege; ex-justice of the supreme court 
John H. Clarke, who will speak on “The 
Church and World Peace;” Governor 
Fields, of Kentucky, whose subject is 
“The Spirit of Christ in Government;” 
General Counsel E. S. Jouett, of Louis- 
ville, on “The Spirit of Christ in Busi- 
ness;” Secretary I. J. Cahill, of Cleve- 
land, on “The Missionary Task of the 
Church;” Prof. Herbert Martin, of Des 
Moines, on “The Church and Our Intel- 
lectual World;” Mrs. Luella St. Clair 
Moss, of Columbia, Mo., on “Women in 
the Church and in Our World;” Prof. 
W. C. Bower, of Lexington, Ky., on “The 
Church and the Family;” William P. Hap- 
good, of Indianapolis, on “Organizing 
for Industrial Democracy” and “Applying 
Democracy to Industry;” Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, of Atlanta, Ga., on “Civiliza- 
tion and the Races” and “Recent Devel- 
opments in American Race Relation- 
ships;” Kirby Page, of New York, on 
“What Shall the Church Do About 
War?” and a series of four addresses 
by Sherwood Eddy. The program for 
one afternoon and evening will be in 
charge of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Unity, under the 
direction of its president, Dr. Peter 
Ainslie. 


Two Large Negro Churches 
to be Opened in New York 


Negro members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in New York City are about 
to occupy two large church edifices, one 
formerly the home of a white congrega- 
tion, and one to be built in the center of 
the Negro district in Harlem. Calvary 
church, which, especially during the 
pastorate of Dr. Charles L. Goodell, was 
hardly large enough to hold its audiences, 
has felt it wise to sell its building, seat- 
ing 1800, to a Negro congregation, and 
will move two or three miles north. St. 
Mark’s church, which has one of the 
largest Negro congregations in the de- 
nomination, is planning a new edifice to 
cost between two and three hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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Prohibition Enforcement Improving 


ON FEBRUARY 18 Illinois held a 
citizenship conference in Chicago. This 
is one of a series of similar conferences now 
being held across the United States, all em- 
phasizing the demand for enforcement of 
the prohibition laws. Prominent pastors of 
Chicago and vicinity, drawn from all de- 
nominations, were on the program, and, in 
addition, addresses were made by Fred B. 
Smith, executive secretary of the committee 
of one thousand; Roy A. Haynes, federal 
prohibition commissioner; Miss Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the United States; and Steve Sum- 
ner, of the Milk Drivers’ Union. 

In speaking on “The Department of Jus- 
tice and Problems of Enforcement,” Miss 
Willebrandt, among other things, said: “I 
believe that it will shortly be stylish to obey 
the law. Characteristically, many of us con- 


tinue in obedience to an outrageous social 
requirement of which we may be secretly 
ashamed rather than be the first one to 
break away and declare independence of it 
However, the breaking away does come and 
is beginning to be seen everywhere on this 
prohibition question. Perhaps no more note- 
worthy example can be found than in the 
comparative infrequency with which liquor 
is now served in official Washington, whereas 
two years ago it was almost a social faux 
pas to omit it at private or ‘home’ parties, 


PUBLIC SKEPTICISM A GOOD THING 
“We should not be afraid to face facts as 
they actually exist. Refusing to acknowl- 
edge the weakness in present day enforce- 
ment and the evil effects that have flowed 
from the maintenance of wrong methods is 
cowardly and in the end contributes to 








all.” 


“Read the best books first or you may 
never have a chance to read them at 


—Thoreau 








Teaching Work 
of the Church 


Prepared ander the direction of the 
Commitlee on the War and 
Religious Outlook 


A book which unites in a single 
authoritative volume the judgment 
and experience of a group of educa- 
tional leaders from every denomina- 
tion, and approaches the problem of 
the church's educational task as a 
unified whole—not in terms of any 
agency or agencies, but in terms of 
life needs. Every pastor, and every 
layman who has any interest in the 
Sunday School, work with boys or 
young people, or other phases of 
Christian education, will find this 
book invaluable in clarifying the 
perplexing confusion of present con- 
ditions, and pointing the way to a 


constructive program for the future. 


Twelve Tests 
of Character 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Author of Meaning of Prayer, Meaning 
of Faith, Meaning of Service, Man- 
hood of the Master, Assurance 
of I amare ane Second 
i 


Although Dr. Fosdick’s subject is 
serious, the colorful imagery and 
timely illustrations used in its pres- 
entation, and the charm of his easy- 
flowing style, make this a book whose 
outstanding feature is its absorbing 
interest. He goes right to the heart 
of these character essentials in a 
straight-forward way that makes a 
special appeal to young people, and 
this book is easily adaptable to 
classes or discussion groups. Every 
reader, young or old, wil enjoy the 
sound sense and practical religion 

cked into this book, and_ the 
inspiration of Dr. Fosdick’s spirited 
style. Cloth, $1.50 








Confronting 
with the Living Christ 


John R. Mott 
General ay of the International Committee 


of Young 


en's Christian Associalions 


Eight stirring addresses delivered on a continent-wide tour. 
from many places show that the impulses of Dr. Mott’s appeals are being trans- 
lated into warmth, light and power, intensifying the spiritual life of whole com- 
munities and all the churches in them,” says The Continent. 


Young Men 


“Testimonies 


Cloth, $1.50 
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credence for the propaganda of the lawless 
element. If as citizens and prohibitionists 
we cannot be intellectually honest enough to 
acknowledge mistakes and evil results that 
have grown from these mistakes, then we 
do not deserve the opportunities present con- 
ditions present. For the public mind is in a 
questioning state about this whole matter. 
That is not a bad thing. It is good. Public 
skepticism on enforcement should not be 
met by praise and platitudes but by a cour- 
ageous acceptance of the challenge of the 
questions. I sincerely believe that in spite 
of all of the criticisms hurled at present day 
enforcement of which, alas, too many are 
true, the country is going to come out all 
right; our young people are not all going to 
become flask nursers and dope addicts; nor 
will we lose our national honor. 

“This Chicago district leads all the United 
States districts in the use of injunction pro- 
ceedings for violation of the liquor laws. 
During the last three months of 1923, 268 
places were permanently closed by the 
United States Attorney’s office. In just one 
week in November, 179 decrees for perma- 
nent injunctions were granted, tying up 
property of the approximate value of 
$3,000,000. 

“Right side by side with that accomplish- 
ment by the Republican law enforcement 
arm of the federal government, the Dem- 
ocratic arm of the city government closed 
1,400 places through local courts and prac- 
tically as many more blind pigs and saloons, 
seeng that the federal government and the 
city both meant business, were voluntarily 
abated by the landlords who ejected their 
lawless tenants. 

“If citizens will watch their local police, 
the police courts, the mayor, county sheriffs 
and state tribunals and see that they func- 
tion 100 per cent in enforcing their half of 
the burden shared with the federal govern- 
ment in the concurrent clause of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
and accept the responsibility for dereliction 
f any of these local agencies of law en- 
forcement in the handling of cases of local 
import, then they ought to blame the Federal 
government for failure to apprehend and 
mvict the larger type of law violator. A 
great deal of good can come from an actual 
understanding and the consequent proper 
emphasis of divided responsibilities between 
local and federal governments.” 


Higginbottom Receives 
the Kaiser-i-Hind 

Sam Higginbottom, famous agricultural 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church at 
\llahabad, India, has been presented with 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal, one of the highest 
honors bestowed by the King of England 
upon residents of India. This gold medal 
comes to this American missionary in recog- 
nition of the pioneer work that he has done 
n introducing better agricultural methods 
and thus raising the standards of life of 
thousands of native farmers. Both Indian 
princes and British government officials 
have sought Mr. Higginbottom for advice as 
fo the development of the rural districts of 
India, and his experiments with the use of 
American agricultural machinery have been 
watched all over the east. Mr. Higginbot- 
tom's work is an example of a newer form 
of missionary effort, which builds on the 
realization that, in order to make possible a 
broader life in the spiritual realm, men 
must be able to live in something approach- 
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ing comfort. He has conceived his attack 
upon the sources of the abject squalor of a 
large percentage of India’s population as a 
direct method of Christian work, and this 
mark of honor from the government is a 
well-deserved recognition of the soundness 
and success of his work. 


March 7 Day of Prayer 
for Missions 

The Foreign Missions Conference and 
the Home Missions Council have united 
to designate March 7 as a day of prayer 
for missions. Observance of the day is 
being urged in all evangelical communions 
and by all societies. 


Motion Picture Conference 
Held in Washington 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
Scanlon, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare, 
250 delegates representing about one 
hundred organizations met in Washington, 
D. C., February 13 and 14, to discuss 


problems connected with motion pictures. 
The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. John J. Tigert, told the con- 
ference that the daily admissions to 
movie houses just about equal the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the public 
schools. After a many-sided discussion of 
various questions involved, the conference 
placed its approval upon a bill now pend- 
ing before congress which calls for a 
national censorship and control of the 
film industry, and asked President 
Coolidge to consider the wisdom of call- 
ing an international conference for study 
of the exportation of films from one 
country to another. A continuation com- 
mittee, with Dr. Scanlon as its chairman, 
was formed. 


French Y. M. C. A. Works 
for Peace 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
France personal contact with members 
of the German Y. M. C. A. was urged 
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as a means of finding a basis of mutual 
understanding. The French convention 
adopted a resolution pledging the associa- 
tion in that country to work for universal 
peace, and requesting the international 
committee to enlist the associations of all 
other countries in the enterprise. The 
declaration adopted reads: “We are de- 
termined to work with all our heart, all 
our soul, and all our strength for the 
coming of the day when relationships of 
mutual respect, right and brotherhood 
having been established between all 
countries, the holy will of our father will 
reign upon earth.” 


New Pastor for Famous 
Congregational Church 

The First Congregational Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, where Washington 
Gladden was for so many years pastor, 
has just called Dr. M. H. Lichliter to its 
pulpit. Dr. Lichliter has been pastor at 
Newtonville, Mass., and before entering 
the Congregational ministry held im- 
portant pastorates within the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At Columbus he will 
succeed Dr. Irving Maurer, who becomes 
president of Beloit College. 


Visitation Plan Wins 
Increased Membership 


Nine Protestant churches of Norwich, 
Conn., recently united for a week of 
evangelistic effort under the visitation 
plan, with remarkable results. The minis- 
ters’ association of the city had previous 
ly made a careful survey of the city, on 
the basis of which lists were prepared of 
those who, though not identified with any 
church, expressed themselves in such a 
way as to indicate that they had an in- 
terest in its work. The laity of the 
churches were then enlisted, and went out 
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in teams to homes and offices, bearing 
their testimony, and seeking Christian 
decisions. There were no public meet- 
ings, save an opening union service and 
meetings of the workers. The result was 
more than four hundred decisions, and 
the first Sunday in March is to be signal- 
ized by the reception into church mem- 
bership of more people than have ever 
taken that step at one time in the history 
of this community. 


Illinois Pastor to Visit 
Mission Fields 


The First Christian Church of Spring- 
field, Ill., recently voted its pastor, Rev. 
William F. Rothenburger, a five months’ 
leave of absence to visit the mission 
fields of the Disciples of Christ in the 
Orient. Mr. Rothenburger will conduct 
a small party through Scotland, England, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
during the early part of next summer. 
From Naples, Mr. and Mrs. Rothen- 
burger will continue their journey to the 
Orient, returning by way of the Pacific. 
During the pastor’s absence the pulpit 
will be supplied by leading Disciples 
ministers. 


Mountain Climber Becomes 
Missionary 

Stirred by what he saw in India last 
year, when he visited that country as a 
member of the expedition formed to climb 
Mount Everest, Dr. Howard Somervell 
has offered himself to the London Mis- 
sionary Society as a medical missionary. 
and has been accepted. Dr. Somervell 
made a remarkable record during the war, 
and was chosen for the hazardous Everest 
expedition on account of his endurance 
and athletic powers. In addition to being 
a surgeon, he is an artist of large ability, 
and such a musician that he was able. 
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ghile on the mountain-climbing expedi- 
ion, to transcribe the Tibetan dance 
melodies and have them reproduced in 
tondon when the films of the adventure 
were shown. In going to his new hospital 
sost in India, Dr. Somervell has made but 
one requirement: that in the case of an- 
other expedition, he be given leave of ab- 
ence to join. The society has gladly met 
this request. 


Students Compete for 
Prohibition Prizes 

Prizes totalling $1000 have been awarded 
by the Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso 
cation to winners of its recent essay con 
est. The essays, which concerned “The 
World Movement Against Alcohol,” gen- 
erally stressed strict law enforcement in 
the United States as a necessary first step 
toward world prohibition. The first prize, 
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of $300, went to John Clarke, Lenox Col- 
lege, Hopkinton, Ia. Second prize was 
won by Ellsworth C. Beatty, of the Col- 
lege of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. Third 
prize fell to Jerome B. Mikesell, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind 
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ing through the grove upon the hill where 
this college now stands, was so impressed 
by its beauty that he knelt and conse- 
crated the spot to God as the site for a 
Christian college. Then, to bring his 
dream to pass, this circuit rider sold hun- 
dreds of large jars, crocks and jugs, that 
had been made for him by a potter whose 
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pottery was located on the Mississippi 
river, where the city of Muscatine now 
stands. With the money thus obtained, 
and additional sums raised by direct soli- 
citation, the building was erected. Cornell 
College authorities state that plans are 
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of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia.. 
on February 16. Early in the fifties a 
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hurch, Elder G. B. Bowman, while pass- 
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already under way for replacing the class- 
rooms lost by the fire, but that valuable 
scientific data and experimental material, 
gathered by members of the faculty, were 
destroyed and cannot be made good. 


Venerable Educator 
Passes Away 

Dr. Jabez Hall, one of the veteran pro- 
fessors at Butler College and a pioneer 
preacher of the Disciples denomination, 
died in Florida on February 14. Dr. Hall 
was one of the few surviving churchmen 
who kept up connection with the genera- 
tion of Disciples of which Alexander 
Campbell was a part. He was educated 
at Bethany College while Mr. Campbell 
was president of the school, and as a 
student was employed by the family to 
read aloud to the president's blind father, 
Thomas Campbell, to whose activities and 
ideas the denomination traces its origin. 
Dr. Hall was for twenty-five years a 
professor in Butler college and had pre- 
viously held pastorates at Richmond, Va., 
and Cleveland, O. 


New Episcopalian Bishop 
for Springfield 

The Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Springfield, Ill., has elected Archdeacon 
John Chanler White as its bishop. Bishop- 
elect White has spent his entire ministry, 
with the exception of three years, within 
this diocese, and is thus thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all its problems. 


Church Calendars Everywhere 
Being Coordinated 

With the announcement from Constan- 
tinople that the authorities of the Orthodox 
Greek Church have decided to add thirteen 
days to the old ecclesiastical calendar on 
March 10, making that date March 23, the 
fixed feasts of the Christian year become 
simultaneous throughout Christendom. East- 
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God,” “The place ef Jesus in evolution 
and revelation, " “The place of the church 
in society,” and “The Christian in the 
world.” These were continued in five ad- 
dresses given the entire conference by 
Dr. Richard Roberts of the American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal. John 
Maddaford of Wesleyan University 
presided. About 135 students representing 
over thirty New England colleges were en- 
rolled. Yale, Dartmouth, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Williams, Wes- 
leyan, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology sent the largest numbers. 
Several theological institutions, including 
the Episcopal, Crane, Newton, and Hart- 
ford, and one normal school (Framing- 
ham, Mass.) sent delegates. 


Methodists Raise Large Sum 
for Work in Japan 

To restore the buildings destroyed by 
the earthquake in Japan, various societies 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a 
collection taken recently have raised 
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The Dance of Life. Havelock Ellis. $4.00. 

Jesus, Lover of Men. Rix. $1.00. 

wen the Attainment of Immortality. Simpson. 
2.25. 

The Riverside New Testament. Ballentine. $3.00. 

Some Aspects of the Life of Christ. Berguer. $3.50. 

Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy. 
Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00. 

The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Dickey. $1.60 

Personal Immortality. James. $1.50. 

I Believe in God and Evolution. Keen. $1.00. 

Is Christian Experience an IWusion? Balmforth. $1.75. 

The Approach to the New Testament. Moffatt. $3.00 

Preaching and Sermon Construction. Bull. $2.50. 

Man and Culture. Wissler. $2.75. 


NOTE: The last ten titles were incladed in a list of “‘Recommended 
Books’ prepared by the faculty ef McCormick Theological Seminary. 


(Other books recently advertised in our columns may also be included in your order) 


THREE SPECIAL OFFERS FOR MARCH 


With order $7 50 (or more) we will give one of the 


amounting to following volumes: 


LIST A 
The Lost Radiance of the Chris The Call of the Christ.— Willett 
tian Religion.—Jacks. Our Bible. — Willett. 
Toward the Understanding of Progrees.— Willett and others 


Jesus.—Simkhoviteh. - . 
What Christianity Means to Religion and Business.— Babson 
’ Love Off to War and Other 


Me.— Abbott : 
The Meaning of Baptism.—Mor- Poems.—Clark. 


rizon. What Is Mysticism?—Addizon. 


With orders $11.00 (or more) we will give one of 


amounting to the following volumes: 
LIST B 
A Valid Christianity for Today.— The Undiscovered Country.—At- 
Bishop Williams. kins. 
Lincoln and Others.—Clark 
Moffatt’s New Testament The Daily Altar—Willett and 
Morrison. 
OR: We will subtract $1.00 
from your bill fer books ordered 


Creative Christianity.—Cross. 
The Creative Christ.—Drown. 
With orders $15 00 or more, we will give one of 
amounting to ° books in List A and one in 
List B. Or we will give one of books in List A and subtract 
$1.00 from your bill. 


Fill out this coupon and send in your order TODAY 


The Christian Century, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Please send me following books, indicated by num- 
bers, amounting to $ ‘ I will pay for same 
June 1 (or cash inclosed herewith). 


square. 
0 Please deduct $1.00 from bill as per offer. 
(Postage to be additional). 


My Name.. 
Address 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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ford, national secretary of the League, 
taught classes on labor agreements; and 
the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, of 
London, told of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship of England. At a public meet- 
ing Dean Ladd, of the Berkeley School, 
presided. 


Presbyterian Movement 
Changes Name 

An executive session of the general 
council of the Presbyterian Church has 
endorsed the New Era Movement which 
that denomination has been conducting for 
several years past, but changed its name 
to the Committee on Program and Field 
Activities. Dr. William Hiram Foulkes 
remains as the general secretary, and the 
committee is recognized as a regular part 
of the work of the church. 


Dr. Wilson Inaugurated 
at Eureka College 

The inauguration of Dr. Bert Wilson, 
formerly a secretary of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, as president of 
Eureka College, Eureka, Ill, took place 
on February 6. Representatives of most 
of the colleges and universities of Illi- 
nois were present, together with delegates 
from practically all the colleges of the 
Disciples. It is sixty-nine years since 
Eureka received its charter from the 
legislature of the state, and the best days 
of its history lie ahead 


Presiding Bishop of Episcopalian 
Church Dies 


Because of the rule making = senior 
bishops its presiding bishop, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church for the second 
time within ten months mourns the death 
of its titular leader, Rt. Rev. Alexander 
C, Garrett, bishop of Dallas, Tex. Bishop 
Garrett was 92 years of age, and had 
been presiding bishop of his church since 
the death of Bishop Tuttle. Despite blind- 
ness and feebleness, Bishop Garrett pre- 
sided over one session of the house of 
bishops, which met in Dallas last Novem- 
ber. He is succeeded as presiding bishop 


CHRISTIAN 


by the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, bishop 
of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Kansas Presbyterians Attack 
New York Presbytery 

The presbytery of Larned, Kan., has 
adopted an overture to the approaching 
veneral assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, calling for the removal of the 
offices of the benevolent boards of that 
church from what it holds to be the mod- 
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ernist atmosphere of New York City. 
“Whereas the presbytery of New York 
continues in wilful disregard of the direc 
command of the last general assembly,” 
says this document, “we request the gen. 
eral assembly to remove the busines, 
offices of the assembly boards to a suit. 
able place within the bounds of some 
other presbytery.” Naturally, the presby. 
tery of New York voted to take no action 
when the Kansas overture came before jt. 
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The Religion of the 
Social Passion 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 











“Here, if anywhere, is medicine for our sick time!” 


Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 





of the University of Wisconsin, of this book. He 
continues—"If Dr. Dickinson's wonderful presentation 
of social religion does not heal the soul of the reader, 
nothing will.” 


Says Prof. Gerald Birney Smith of the University of Chicago: 


“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting thought- 
ful men today. Instead of plausible arguments for old 
concepts which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is discovered 
as the implication of the social passion.” 


a <-¥ Clayton Morrison, Editor of The Christian Century, says of 
(his 2 


“The author is thorough-going in what he calls a hu- 
manistic point of view. His mind begins its work in the 
actual human situation in which we men of earth find our- 


selves, and he fights his way through concrete human ex- 
perience (apparently without the aid of any transcendental 
reserves) to a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book 
of extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the 
finest evangelical spirit is felt from the beginning to the 
end of the book.” 
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} Inked Ribbons produce 
Permanent Records 
Special Prices to 
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Samples on request. Correspondence invited 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“If. all scientific thinkers and religious workers would 
read and ponder Dr. Dickinson's book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical, 
working program.” 














Price, $1.75 (10 cents postage) 
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Victor Lantern Slides 
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Ministers Cooperative Service 


As we have found a way to help at a vital point, many ministers are cooperating. Ask for particulars. 

If you have real platform — and could do some lecturing we have a plan to help you to get started 

on the lecture platform. rite us if you care to supplement your income by some lecture dates. 
Edward Amherst Oit, Dean School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 

Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, New York 
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“The Full Round of 
Humanity” 


OOK over the magazines spread out on the news-stand. 


There are magazines devoted to increasing the size of your 
biceps and the glamour of your beauty. There are magazines that spe- 
cialize in glee, others that glory in grief. There are magazines for 
amateur detectives and duck-shooters, “go-getter salesmen’ and aspir- 
ing writers of fiction, bank presidents and bee-keepers. 


And here and there, even in this complexity of specialization, you 


find a magazine that appeals to you as a human being, interested in 
the world you live in. 


The Outlook is edited for men whose world is neither a golf links 
nor an office desk. The Outlook is edited for women whose interests 
are not exhausted when the subjects of clothes and cosmetics are closed. 


Here is a magazine that takes a bit more comprehensive view of 
things. Its makers have sympathetic comprehension of the thrill that 
comes from a long drive down the fairway, and they know, too, the 
fond delights of discovering a new author who writes from the heart, 
of taking part in some community movement that helps make life a 
bit easier. 


It is the “full round of humanity” that The Outlook seeks to cover. 
Whatever concerns the civilized man and woman of 1924 concerns The 
Outlook, and the men and women who make it. 


That such a policy, become almost unique in a time of excessive 
specialization, has its tangible rewards is evident from the constantly 
growing audience that is attracted to The Outlook week by week. 
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381 Fourth Avenue - NEW YORK 
Five Dollars a Year 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 
I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 











Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 





By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 
Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 
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